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INTRODUCTION. 


Novel-readers have a natural antipathy to 
prefaces; and, under this persuasion, I have 
introduced the usuid editorial explanation and 
apok)};i(;s in the concluding chapter of the 
second volume. If I have the good fortune 
to excite an interest in my readers, sufficient 
to take them through my narrative, they will 
not ho disinclined to read the few additional 
pag.'^, in which I h.ave explained the motives 
tiiat have led me to publish it; but should 
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the event unfortunately prove otherwise, every 
line of prefatorj' remark will only add to the 
reproach of imposing a useless tax upon theii’ 
time and patience. 

G. S. 

MAY 1 . 1-^47 
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JESUIT AT CAMBIUDGE. 

CHAPTER I. 

“ T’o u.'-L- many circumstances, ere you come to the 
matter, is wearisome; and to tise none at all, is hut 
blunt.”—noun hacon. 

“ OxE nail more, Stanley, one nail more !” 

“ Oix' clteer more,” never met a more ready 
rt'sponse after a public dinner, even when the 
wine was “ gt.'tting up fast,” as a celebrated toast¬ 
master once itssured me, when I had repeatedly 
etitreat(‘d silence, in vain. 

The gimlet was immediately forthcoming, 
a .veond long ten-])enny speedily titted into 
.he l^)le, and as speedily buried itself in the 
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door-post, under a few knocks of a hammer 
of veiy respectable ponderosity. 

It was an innocent and interesting occu¬ 
pation, and appropriately timed, about two 
hours after midnight on the first day of 
our arrival at Cambridge, as freshmen; we 
were earth-stopping a disgusting snob of a 
fellow, who had the imjnidi'nce to be at onci' 
vulgar, sneaking, and reasonably clever, as well 
as totally unknown to any of our party, 
except a second-year man, who had good- 
naturedly asked some half dozen of us fresh¬ 
men to sup with him th(' first night we en¬ 
tered college; and, after very properly initiating 
us with bad wine, and potent brandy, set us 
on the harmless frolic of imprisoning a hap¬ 
less wretch, who, for his own sins, and his 
father’s ambition, was condemned to three 
years’ labour, among men with whom neither 
his habits nor his station in life entitled xiim 
to associate on equal terms. 
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It cannot be denied that it was a most 
liudable enterprize, and we had prepared our¬ 
selves for it, as *soon as suggested, with hammer, 
gimlet, and enorftious nails or rather spikes, 
which W('ro doing the work with such success, 
that “ one more nail” promised an incarceration 
for life, for anything wo should have done 
towards the culprit’s liberation. 

Happy would it bavi' proved for him, poor 
wretch, if it had; but there are few of his con- 
temjiorarit's that know his subsequent career, 
and I will not unfold it: it is rare indeed, 
howeviT, that these misplaced aspirings of 
])C‘tty tradesmen to raise, tht'ir children above 
tlu! level of their family, ever terminate in 
anything but domestic misery and personal 
disgrace ; unk'ss in the few instances in whieh 
tirst-rati' talent endows a man with a natural 
right to over-leap the magic circle which, in 
this" very aristocratic, though shop-keeping 
country of ours, birth draws round every home. 

B 2 
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Our task was progressing favourably, when 
it was suddenly inten'upted by a circumstancii, 
on which none of us had, for a moment, 
calculated; and which our'’more experienced 
host had, no doubt from malice prepcaise, and 
l)y diabolical instigation, carefully conceak'd 
from us. I am sorry to remind him of this, 
tfor I am pretty certain of his reading every 
line) but if he thinks over the matter, he* will 
recollect, not only that he escaped all penalty, 
but that he carefully r(‘maincd at the foot of 
the stair-case at the north end of the cloisters, 
all th(! time that we witc industriously em¬ 
ployed on the attic floor; but freshmen, as 
well as snobs, are always fair game. 

Knock, knock, knock, went the hammer, 
fliligently plied by my arm, then tolerably vigo- 
I'ous, while Harrison held the stair-case lamp, 
which he had removed for the purjiose, and 
Lawrence, to lose no time, was lioring ^a^ay 
at a new hole to make assurance doubly surt 
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Avith oven “n third nail more.” The rcvcrhera- 
'tion of the strokes drowned every other noise;, 
even including the rough, shrill snarling of 
the; kennelled fox* within; but there was ano¬ 
ther fox comfortably housed in a snug kf'nnel 
on the floor below, of whom we never dreamed : 
this was no less a personage than the; Dear), 
a very (ixcellcnt fellow by the way, who luxu¬ 
riated in evei’y baccalaurcan enjoyment exee])t 
good heidth and sound sleep ; luxuries that are, 
not often perquisites of a college fellowship. 
It may w(;ll be supposed that such orgies as 
we w(‘re celebrating, did not tend to do intieh 
in the way of an opiate; on the contiiuy, 
they grejitly stimulated the wrath of a really 
good-natured man, and he stole away from 
his lair on a cold October night, to aseertirin 
the cause of such unwonted revelling. 

“ Oho, gentlemen! this is your sport, is 
it?’ 

But no sooner did he utter the words, than 
our lamp-bearer, Han-ison, with the ready tai t 
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of a London house-breaker, extinguished the- 
light in the most convenient way, by hurling 
the lamp, well filled with oil as it was, at 
the Reverend Decanal head* It was a bold 
measure; but all decisive measures must he 
bold, and success crowned its decision. 

The Dean effected a speedy retreat, appre¬ 
hending probably, that such a liberal supply 
of trimming might be followed up by prompt 
ignition, and that we might substitute him 
for the stair-case lamp, which we had tlius 
pcr\'erted from its natural use. We were 
satisfied, however, with our victory, iind re¬ 
treated also, after the example of many great 
belligerents during the war, who, after ex¬ 
changing a shot or two, would march away 
at double quick time, back to back, with in¬ 
verted valour. This was, ind(!ed, rather a 


favourite manoeuvre! of the Fr(!nch and Portu¬ 


guese armies, till Beresford took them 


in 


hand. 


But the next morning, matters assumed a 
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»more formidable shape; the principal damage 
had undoubtedly been sustained by the lamp, 
but the os frbntis of the Dean was not without 
marks'of honour»won in this brilliant, though 
short affair. “ The heads were convened,” 
as we were awfully informed by our respective 
bed-makers, which, freshman as I was, I 
thought was the classical term for a broken 
head. 

“ Why there was but one man to get his 
head ‘ convened’ as you call it, Mrs. Freeman; 
and I don’t think that he was half so much 
hurt as frightened.” 

But in less than half an hour, 1 found that 
a thre(!-headed convention, (and we had no 
more then residing,) was as had as a three- 
beaded Cerberus, and anything but a joke 
for a freshman. Stern admonition, backed 
by fifty lines of Homer to learn by heart—a 
capital way of impressing good advice—made 
us all look very fiir from the triumphant con- 
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querors we really wctc. My own features, iix 
particular, must have looked very blank, for 
our amiable tutor, now venerfibk' by title, 
though not by years, and h^hly deserving all 
his veneration—I wonder if he remembers the 
scene?—^kindly qutdified his rebuke by inti¬ 
mating, 

“ We might have overlooked it as a first 
offence, Mr. Stanley, committed in good-natured 
frolic; but such noise and disturbance at such 
unseasonable hours, are, indeed, unpardon¬ 
able !” 

I, of course, instantly acquiesced in such a 
just remark, and innocently replied, 

“ If that’s all, Sir, I’ll screw him up the 
next time!” 

“ Then you will have the goodness, Mr. 
Stanley, to translate the Homer into Latin 
hexameter, instead of getting it by heart, and 
remain in gates till it is done !” 

I was dumb-foundered! I never could make 
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a Latin verso in my life, except what are appro- 
priat('ly termed “ nonsense verses,” in which, 
lik(^ most modern poets, I am very successful; 
but this, which* was intended as accumulated 
punishment, by way of clinching the nail which 
I had so successfully driven home, proved my 
escajX!; for Harrison, who had been captain ot 
a public school, and could of course spin versi' 
like wool, immediately armed himself with a 
Cowpt'r’s translation, convtTtcd it into luroie 
measure in an hour, and, interpolating it witli 
a few false quantities to make it my own, 1 
effc'cted my escape with impunity, while iu 
and Lawrence had not yet crammed a tlurd 
of their imposition. 

Our partner.ship in suffering, and his good- 
natured aid, laid the foundation of an aflfeetionatt 
intimacy between Harrison and myself, and Law¬ 
rence was not excluded from it. Harrison 
was acute, clear-headed, and well qualifit'd for 
mathematical reading; he had too, a warm 

B 3 
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and generous heart, not often allied with great 
mathematical powers: he was born to he loved 
and admired. Lawrence was of a different 
stamp: he was hy no merms destitute of 
ability, though not turned to the best account; 
noisy, good-humoured, courteous, hut some¬ 
what pedantic of the, little knowledge he had 
acquired ; th(^ rest of our “set” were only 
average men, of whom I have long lost sight, 
neither, perhaps, to their distriment or my own. 

Such were two of the principal pieces witli 
whom I have had since to play the chess of 
life ! a game which aU must play, though few 
will condescend to learn its prineijiles. I only 
propose to favour my readers with “a com¬ 
mencement” as chess-masters term it, of 
this chequered ('.xistence; which, happening to 
have assumed at its outset a ratlier pecu¬ 
liar form, may lead them, however young, to 
the useful discovery that, in whatever sense 
we play the game, whether figuratively or in 
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fact, “every move has its motive” among 
iicientific opponents: the tactics may be obscure, 
or at first si^ht so obvious and simple as to 
imply *the revers# of skill; but a good player 
/ill ncivc assume that the obscurity is im¬ 
penetrable, or that the simplicity is inartificial; 
if h(i act on cither hypothesis, he will find 
himself, {IS in the well-known Muzio Gambit, 
v.inquished by ])osition when he does not 
dream of danger, and even retains a large 
s periority of usel(;ss strength. 

We have no school for such instruction 
except the drama, wheri^ all is caricatured, or 
the novel, where extraA'agance runs wild: an 
{'utobiography may want tin; romance of the 
one, and the comic fun of the other; yet it 
itiay have a truthful foundation of more valut; 
th 1 either, to those who wish to learn lite 
as it exists, with a view to play as skilful pro¬ 
ficients, radicr than as idle, thoughtless amateurs. 
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It is humiliating, but unfortunately, it is truC-, 
that there are dangers against which honest 
purpose or youthful courage wiH not suffice 
to guard us: where even wisdom, unaidi'd by 
sharp experience, wiU not afford protection. 
They are weapons which a geiu’rous man 
disdains, yet true sagacity requires us to learn 
the use of those arts to which the low cunning 
of mankind resorts, that we may successfully 
parry, while we disdain to practise them. 

Though relieved, and in some few instances 
disgraced, t)y many similar pranks and follies, 
our terms at Cambridge were not passc'd in 
such wanton trifling as I have just described: 
Harrison and I were reading men, though 
somewhat after a desultory plan. We soon 
found oursclv'cs rivals for every prize, and were 
so frequently bracketed together, that rivalry 
only serv’ed to secure mutual regard. 

Lawrence remained our fr(>quent companion. 
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•^hile h(! never offered to compete with us in 
our academiciil race. We all read together 
during our first long vacation, and hence our 
acquifintance assumed a more domesticated 
tone. This led to mutual invitations, and 
Lawr(!nc(! and I spent the month of September 
at Glen Cottage, the residence of Harrison’s 
family. 

I had n(!ver before found myself domitaled 
in any home but my parents’, or th(! schools 
m which they had placed me; I was now, for 
the first tim(‘, received with the consideration 
due to man’s estate—a dangerous epoch in juve¬ 
nile life. I was charmed with my rcceptitui, 
and certainly not the less so that Harrison 
introduc(>d me to his two sisH'rs, as a friend 
whose uniform equidity of career (Uititled him 
to the regard of a brother. 

I found in Mr. Harrison, his father, a well- 
informed man of the world: gentlemanly in 
his deportment, and inclined to be sedate in 
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manner, almost to austerity, had not long fa¬ 
miliarity with society taught him the necessity 
of unbcndinsr. Mrs. Harrison wife a ladv of 
foreign extraction ; at first I thought ht-i' re¬ 
served, but on furtlu'r acquaintance I perceived 
that it amounted only to that degree of <‘in- 
barrassment which is insej)ar!ibJe from an in¬ 
troduction, at maturity of age, to the habits of 
a foreign country'. 

Poets may say what they will of the spring, 
but for a rural visit, commend me to Septemiter 
and October; not for the sporting, though all 
young men are sportsmen of course*, if they find 
the opportunity. Mr. Harrison was an ex¬ 
cellent shot, and too happy to show us abun¬ 
dance of game; but it is the cheerful aspect of 
han'est and its busy occupation—the; life that 
animates every field and lane—the gaiety that, 
mingling with labour, shows fair remuneration 
and anticipated comfort—the? coo! and re*fre shing 
fragrance of early morning, and j)crbaj)s more 
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than iUl, the fireside recapitulation of the rambles 
of the dav, and the schemes for the morrow; 
these! are th(!*incid»‘nts of autumnal visits, which 
j^ive •tone to tlv spirits, and elasticity to the 
l)ody. 

“ An‘ you an antiqueirian, Stanley ?” asked 
file e](ier Hana’son, at breakfast, a week after 
our arrival. 

“As auxiliary to history, I have amused 
myself occasionally with antitjuarian lore. But 
why do you ask ?” 

“ The dojrs are foot-sore this morning; we 
must allow thean a day’s rest: I jiropose that 
we all take a ride to see the old abbey.” 

Every eyi! Ix'amc'd a glad assent, for the 
emphatic word “ all” was accompanied by a 
glance at his daught(!rs, and of course included 
the whole party. Mrs. Harrison dt'clined joining 
it, but for the n'.st of us, it was clt'ar that no 
shooting, how(‘ver good, could be put in com¬ 
petition with a gallant ride. Some little ditfi- 
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culty was presented as regarded mounting Uh, 
iis, though Mr. Harrison was in good eircuni- 
stanccs, he did not ke{‘p half-a-dT)zen saddle- 
horses in his stable ; but 4ie liad afl-eady 
provided for this, and in less than half an 
hour, by the kind help of one or two of the 
neighbouring fanners, we wen; all en route for 
St. Mary’s Abbey. 

Among the other delights of autumn, I 
omitted one that is of no trifling importance 
to female equestrians, and sometimes to elderly 
ones of th(‘ other .sex ; gates are K'ft o|)en, and 
hence a dull and dusty road may be exehange(l 
for a short (.‘ut over fields and meadows ; one 
never feels so gay in the saddle as when ranging 
a country n'gardless r)f hedge or ditch ; even 
the horse pricks up his ears, improves his 
carriage, and seems for a time to fancy himself 
restored to his nati\'e plains. 

Our route to the Abbey was thus varied 
repeatedly, till at length we found ourselves 
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j)oun(l('(l,” to use tht; sporting phrase, at 
j:h(‘ <‘nfl of a long field where we could find 
rno (Hitlet l)y* which the girls could effect their 
esca])*, though hoth of them rode fearlessly 
and well. But «:ven a woman hat<‘s “ trying 
hack,” so their fatlutr, who was riding one of 
tlu' horses which he had borrowed, resolved 
on forcing a gaj) through which the girls might 
follow. It is a nuisance to be mounted on a 
borrowed hors('; no one but the owner knows 
wliat he can or cannot do; a farmer’s nag is 
su|)i)osed to be ca])able of any trick in tlie 
way of fencing, and, acting on this hypothesis. 
Mr, Harrison pushed his horse, not nt the 
hedge, l)ut through it, when it fell in the ditch 
on the landing side, making a considerable gaj> 
behind it certainly, but no inconsiderable one 
on l)oth its kiu'es; on close examination, it was 
found that the poor animal was blind in one eye, 
and not too clear-sight»'d in the other. 

This tritling aecident led to a result of no 
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trifling consequence. Mr. Harrison would noi 
hear of our returning with him, but it was, 
indispensable to lead back his horse. I offered 
to take it home for him, but ho preferred giving 
the necessary explanation to its owner, in his 
own person. I eould not help remarking 
inwardly that Lawrence was rather backward in 
making the same offers of assistance, which 
young Harrison and myself hud pressed, but I 
little guessed liis reason. We pro(;c(!dod on our 
ride, and in less than ludf an hour reached the 
Abbey. 

The ruins of St. Mary’s Abbey differ in no 
respect whatever from all monastic ruins that 1 
ever saw; that is to say, there is, as a matter of 
course, a massive square tower of which two 
sides and a half remain, well robed in moss and 
hy and duly loop-holed; at one angle of tlu^ 
tower there is a projecting tum;t with winding 
steps up its centre, the first eleven of which 
retain sufficient space for a careful foot; the 
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next four require the aid of hands; then there 
.are half-a-dozen tolerably jierfect, and there the 
stair-case ends abruptly. 

Then there is'of course, a grassy plot of some 
hundn'd feet in length well strewed with half- 
buried fragments of pillars ; and, at its eastern 
(extremity, three or four broken ^ihafts indicate 
the remains of a G<ttluc window, and warrant a 
reasonable conclusion that you are standing on 
sacred ground, where loud anthems once shook 
the lofty walls that have long since crumbled in 
the dust, and left no trace ladiind. 

After this you wandiT ov('r broken stones, 
and craggy, bramble-hidden mounds tiU you find 
yourself in the refectory, or the dormitory, or 
tlu' cellars, tlii' learned know not which ; but 
sagaciously infer that such places wore required, 
and that .sundry Imge recesses could serve no 
pur])os»' but vaults for ale Or kitchen furnaces ; 
some mins of higher pretensions are rich in 
dungeons, keeps, and all sorts of horrors; even 
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moats and draw-bridges and portcullises arc 
occasionally traceable by an ingenious fancy, 

ff 

and now and then, though rarely, the battK'- 

1* 

mented gateway, surmounted Ry heraldic l)eai- 
ings more than half defaced, remains to cheat 
you with the liope that, wlien you have passed 
it, you will tind something to repay you for 
your trouble. Add to this, the sombre shade "f 
a score of antiquated, dismantled oaks, bereft nf 
half their limbs, and a hundred feet or sd of 
mural fragments, too far apart to constitute a 
wall, but intermingled with dilapidated arclx'' 
that mark the cloistered walk, and you have a 
true and faithful picture of any monastic ruin, 
which a little poetry and a little paintinir ni;i\ 
turn to excellent ac('ount. 

However this may be, ruins art' dangerotis 
places to tread in the company of young ladies. 

I have tried it once, and sh.ill not ventunt 
again ; there is such heroic clambering of walls 
and turrets, such losing of oneself in never- 
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t'luling corridors, such scrambling for flowers, 
and ivy, and moss-clad relics — such sur- 
nujuntiug of gates and fences, and above all 
Mich * a constant and inevitable interchange 
of liands and arms, that it is one of the most 
dangerous ser\'iccs on which gallantry can be 
i-mployed. 

'The, Abbey ruins were very extensive, that is 
to say, they were scattered over a considerable 
>])ace of ground ; and, having ridden more than 
.-ix miles, Cecilia, the eldest girl, complained of 
a little fatigue ; she seated herself on a stone in 
tlie chapel, while her brother and 1 amused her, 
selon let! rr()le.s-, in specidating on the probable 
hi'torv of the devotees whose remains were 
reposing under our feet, 

“ We have to thank them for the nursery 
S«t' our literature, certainly ; but was religious 
seclusion essential to preserve our libraries ?” 

“ Not pi rhaps to preserve, but to understand 
them.” 
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“ Yet the very faith which engendercfl habits 
of study, taught them to close to the jniblic (we 
the book most wortliy of study.” 

‘‘ Not to close it, but to avokl the perversion 
of it l)y the ignorant.” 

“ Was the command to ‘ search the Scrip¬ 
tures’ limited to monks and jiriests 

“ Yet—though I have heard it questioned 
by the learned, if your translation, in tin' 
imperative, is correct — would the Scrip¬ 
tures have been preserved that wc might 
search them, had it not been for monastic 
care ?” 

“Well, Cecilia, you shall never make a moidv 
of me, nor will you ever persuade me that you 
ought to be a nun,” and I offered my arm to 
escort her to the farmer’s house where wc had 
left our horses, while her brother went in search 
of Agnes .and Lawrence, of whom wo had lost 
sight for some time. We w.aitial his return for 
nearly an hour, when, to our surprise, he came 
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Back alone: he could not find them ; the 
farmer and all his household were absent in the 
'harvest-field, and while we were perplexing 
r)urselves what bourse to pursue, a labouring 
man brought our horses to the door, and 
informed us that our friend had left word 
that they were riding slowly homewards, 
and we could overtake them in a mile or 
two. 

We smiled at (;acli other, simultaneously. 
“ There is eithiT confession, or profession going 
forward, I fi'ar,” but I checked myself, for I 
thought I saw that Cecilia, notwithstanding her 
smile at the first announcement of their mes¬ 
sage, felt th(' matter might jwssibly prove too 
serious for a jest. We did not overtake them 
till We. liad almost reached home, nor, wlien we 
did, was any endiarnussment jicrceptiblc on 
eitlier side. I could not resist the inclination to 
sound them a little, in a (luict way. 

“ Did you meet with any accident, Agnes ?” 
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“ Yes ; I have spoilt my habit; just see how 
I have torn it in clambering over the Abbey 
wall!” 

“ And that s(‘nt you home before us ?” 

“ No : I can’t say that ; but if there is one 
thing in the world that I hate more than 
another, it is to sit upon tomb-stones, and 
philosophize with very steady young gentle- 
mem !” 

“ Why, my dear Agnes,” observed her sister, 
“ the last glimpse you allowed us to catch i if 
you, you were sitting on a stone yourself, and 
Mr. Lawrence not very far from you !” 

“ Very likely, Cecil, but I am sure that 1 
was not philosophizing ; nor do I think that 
Mr. Lawrence is a very steady young gentle¬ 
man !” and she looked rather archly at him, 
“or he would not have been so awkward as tn 
let me tear my habit 1” 

“ Really, Lawrence, this is ned a very flatter¬ 
ing report of you 1” But he received my rermark 
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with a smiling solf-complacency that imported 
entire satisfaction with the morning ramble, 
though he tlftnight it prudent to check our 
inquiry»by obsei^djig that we should be late for 
dinner, and had better canter home. 


VOL I. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

•'Obsta principui-.” 

And thus, between sporting, riding and 
harvesting, the mornings quickly passed away, 
wliile the evenings were devoted to music, in 
which all the Harrisons were no mean profi¬ 
cients ; nor were we, their guests, wholly un¬ 
able to take a part. 

I can even yet recall with lingering recollec¬ 
tions of delight, the rich and swelling harmony 
of the female voices, well sustained by the; deep 
bass of the elder Harrison, and the clear tenor 
of his son, Cecilia always playing the accom¬ 
paniment ; but I observed in their case, as I 
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have generally noticed elsewhere, where a good 
musical taste prevails, that their favorite subjects 
were of a sacre'd character : they did not alFcct 
to despise the mcl«dies of Mozart and Rossini ; 
they excelled in the performance of them, but 
it was in the chaunts and anthems of the 
cathedral that they were pre-excellent; yet 
there was no display—no pedantry of science, 
and still less any affectation of sanctity ; the 
heart was in tlu; occupation, and at times I 
could perceive a silent tear, which would not lie- 
repressed, flowing from the pow(;rful excitement 
of the notes. 

I never saw a family more honest in their 
abandonment to the charms of music, or less 
anxious to obtrude it on the good-nature of less 
enthusiastic devotees. I remarked one evening 
to Cecilia, after a party that had proved some¬ 
what ennuyant, that her piano would have 
greatly relieved it. 

“ No,” she replied “ those only love our 
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music who love us ; it is a lanj;uagc that otlu'i> 
do not understand, nor can we render it intel¬ 
ligible to them till they know us.* 

But there was no coquetry^ln the avuh'al; it 
was her simplicity that dictated it as an hum-st 
truth ; and I appreciated it as such, withe it any 
feeling of sclf-coinplaeeney at the implied recog¬ 
nition of our peculiar intimacy. Indeed, sit 
this time, I was thinking far less of Cecilia 
than of the visible impression made by her 
sister upon Lawrence, and which threatened us 
all with that discomfort which atteiuls the 
development ef feelings too marked to CNeape 
suspicion, but too gradual and too re.->trained. 
justify an ecluirciasement. 

Agnes Harrison was scarcely seveiit(en, anil 
Lawrence, who had entert;d ver\ late it (..'ain- 
l)ridge was just of age. Neither I.er iirnther 
nor 1 had any very accurate knowledge of hi.- 
circumstances or connc-vion-.. nor wa.s he much 
di-sposed to be communicative on tiie .subject of 
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cither ; his persf)nal appciiraiiec was patrician, 
hut it W!is impossible not to perceive that it was 
unsupported by that perfect ease of self-posses¬ 
sion, vfhich marhe exclusive intercourse with 
good society: we suspected him to be the son 
of some wealthy second-class merchant, and a 
d(;gTee of intimacy which he exhibited with the 
arcana of commerce, warranted the suspicion. 

H(' had never been at any public school, but 
he had heen well instructed, and, in lighter 
subjects, was well read : his scale of expenditure 
justified the infenmee that he had a liberal 
allowance ; tliis was the limit of our knowledge 
of him. 

Agnes was pretty, as all young ladies <»f 
seventeen, gifted with symmetry of face and 
figure, invariably arc, in the opinion of some 
six or seven admirers ; but she was more than 
prettv ; she had i-xpression of feature, and 
strength of character. In common witli lier 
sister, she inherited from her mother the dark 
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hair and eyes of a southern climate, and which, 
when grafted on the clear and blooming com¬ 
plexion peculiar to British birth, form that 
highest class of beauty which only 'requires 
expression to render it angelic ; but Agnes was 
no angel, nor anything of the kind; angels only 
smile, whereas Agnes laughed outright, with as 
hearty a taste for mirth as the laughter-loving 
goddess herself. 

I have mentioned a dull party at the cottage; 
(which, by the way, was no cottage at all, but a 
verj' roomy and substantial country scat:) our 
late visit to the ruins came on the carpet, when 
I gave utterance to some heterodox opinions 
such as I have just expressed. Agnes was 
shocked at my heresy. 

“Well, Mr. Stanley, for the credit of your 
college, I am glad that you are not all of the 
same opinion.” 

“ Who is the exception ?” 

“ I say nothing of Cyril—he is bound iis a 
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good brother, to swear by his sisters; but ask 
Mr. Lawrence.” 

“ I thought more of the nuns than the 
Abbey,replied Lawrence, but with an indes¬ 
cribable look of confusion, that shewed he 
was thinking of anything but nuns at that 
moment. 

“ Very true, Mr. Lawrence, and you had the 
im])ertinence to introduce “ sister Agnes” into 
your sketch of the ruins !” 

It would have been “ too bad” a hundred 
times over, had not the malice been belied by a 
look which implied that the offence was not 
unpardonable, while the playful allusion satisfied 
me, for the moment, that for the present, at 
least, we were out of a scrape. I hastened to 
the relief of my friend Lawrence, but unfor¬ 
tunately made matters worse, and restored all 
the anxiety which that \’isit to the Abbey had 
first awakened 

“ Your sketch of the ruins, La\\Tencc ! let us 
see it.” 
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“ Pray let us see it! ” was echoed by a dozen 
voices, and though I am convinced that the 
production of this sketch was the 'primary object 
of Agnes, had she been iiHowed to manage 
it her own way, slie was obviously abashed by 
this tumultuous cry for the artist’s work. 
Liiwrence looked like a fool, and Agnes bluslu'd 
malgre her disposition to laugh; but neither 
offered to comply with the reiteratt'd demand 
for the sketch, nor yet to tender any excuse 
for non-compliance. Time gaiiuxl is ever\- 
thing on such occasions, and so Agnes, like 
every woman, intuitively determini-d. 

“ We will play at hide and set'k after tea, 
and the sketch shall be the prize of tin; finder. 
Do you agree, Mr. Lawnaice ?” 

Lawrena*, somewhat dolefully, acquiesied, 
quite inexperienced in female resources; but the 
mystery remained unravelled, for after tea the 
card-tables engaged the senior.s, Cyril Harrison 
and myself played at chess, and Lawrence was 
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busily occupied in a triangulai- Me-a-tdte with 
Agnes and Cecilia. When all the party had 
left, the sketoli was produced, by or through 
whom,remains unknown ; it was laid on the 
drawing-room tabkr by invisible agency, and 
the portrait of “ Sister Agnes” was sufficiently 
true to show that an original must have 
submitted to a ])atient sitting; it disappeaicd 
through the like invisiljle agency, but its 
transient production obviated suspicion. 

Not with me, however, nor with Cecilia; 
llirtation in the abstract, is, I really believe, 
the most barmk ‘sS of all amnseini nts : it springs 
from \ anit\, and is sustained by vanity; an.i 
ends in nothing, which in Scriptural language, 
is svuonymons with vanit\. It is ehess-plaving 
with the minor pieces ; and after a multitude 
ot ('ceeiitric evolutions, terminates in stale-mati. 
or a drawn game, “ My whiskers against u ur 
ringlets,” a competition in which a hair-dres-i r's 
aj)prentice would be unrivalled, comprises tlie 

c 3 
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whole of an ordinary ball-room flirtation. It 
may be true that the gamblers for such a 
stake, risk their all, but what then? “ Le jeu 
vaut bien les chandelles." 

Yet flirtation, though harmless in the abstract, 
is a dangerous amusement under many circum¬ 
stances. Lawencc and Agnes wt're l)oth too 
young to stop short, when discn'tion whispered 
“ forbear,” and too un-sophisticati d (that odious 
phrase! but 1 can think of no other), to flirt, 
merely for amusement. I was stiU poring 
over the matter, now trying to persuade myself 
that it all meant nothing, and that I was too 
prudish ; and now taking the other side, and 
lamenting their folly, and the common discredit 
which the affair might bring upon us all, 
when Cyril Harrison watched his opportunity, 
and told mt?, rather mysteriously, that Cecilia 
proposed a garden stroll if I was inclined 
for it. 

“ With all my heart; when; is she ?” 
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“ In the filbert-walk.” 

“ Are you ready ?” 

“ I cannot, accompany you. I am copying 
letterfi for my father.” 

“ Where is Lawrenct; ?” 

“ Gone out with Agnes and my mother.” 

And he quitted the room so abruptly, that 
I was sensible of there being more for me yet 
to hear from his sister, which, for reasons I 
could not penetrate, he was unwilling to com¬ 
municate himself. I joined her immediatel), 
fiutten'd as well as flattered, if I must needs 
confess it, by the prospect of a .spontaneous 
confidence which I should never have dared 
to solicit. 

A trivial incident at onc(^ n'caUed me to 
my self-possession. I offered my arm, and it 
was decidedly but not unkindly refused. What 
is tluTe in the rejection of a profftTed arm, 
especially when both hands were buried in a 
muff, for the evenings were cold, that e.xcites 
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reaction in tlio breast ? I cannot say, but so 
decided and unequivocid was the repulst', that, 
although I Iiad tdmost from tlu* first day »)f 
my introduction, addressed her by her Christian 
name, my tongm^ was frozen, and I inquired 
with chilling formality, “ if Miss Harrison had 
any commands to lay on me ?” She stopj). d 
abruptly, and looking me steadily in the face, 
with an I'xpression of mingled surprise and 
ri jtroach, replied: 

“ !Miss Harrison simply wants to ask \uu 
a plain question, svhich she can do without 
leaving her tingers to hi- frost-bitten !” 

“ Well, Cecilia, forgive my petiJance, l)ut 1 
attended your summons with misgiving, and 
your refusing my support cfjnlirmed m\ appre¬ 
hensions.” 

“ 1 fear nothing from you, Mr. Stanky, biu 
you lead to m\ que.stioii ;—u ho i.s \our friend 
Lawrence ?” 

“ ReaU\ I do nut know.” 
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“ Not know! then you must pardon me for 
iisking a (juestion yet more pointiid ;—pray who 
an; you, youreelf?” 

I kave somi!\^lien^ seen an anecdote of tlie 
ceh'brated Ahernctliy, when he received a call 
from the yet moi'c' celebrated Curran ; his 
illustrious patient began very naturally, to 
narrate all I lie syinjitoms of his complaint. 
Alieniethy, according to custom, checked him 
abruptly, 

“ Ilut how can you cure me, if you will not 
hear my case ?” 

“ Oh ! by all means ! pray begin, Sir ; favour 
me with your whole story—birth, parentage, aiul 
education!” throwing himself back into hi> 
chair with sclf-iom])osed resignation. 

Curran commenced accordingly with his 
autobiography, beginning with his great grand¬ 
father, and Abcrnethy listened to him not 
only with patienci^ but delight, as a brother 
in originality, having no previous idea of the 
name or pretensions of his visitor. 
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Had I heard this anecdote at the time, it 
might have sen-^ed me in good stead ; but 1 
acknowledge that I was at once so confounded 
and so mortified by Cecilia’s ^ question, that I 
scarcely knew how to answer without resent¬ 
ment, or how to cloak resentment in terms 
becoming the ear of one who was at once 
young, lovely, and a lady. When a man is not 
ready with a prompt answer, the semblance of 
foUy sometimes proves a convenient substitute 
for w'it. With an air of mock humility, I 
again replied : 

“ Really I do not know !” 

“ I believe you,” retorted Cecilia, but with a 
smile that she could not repress. “ I think I 
know you better than you do yourself, or I 
should not put this confidence in you,” and 
then she hesitated, as if at a loss to explain 
herself. 

It cannot be denied that there is something 
very unpleasant, and savouring of humiliation, 
in the tone of self-acknowledged superiority. 
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whether in man or woman, or whatever may be 
the occasion; more especially if the imperialist 
happens to be a fair creature a year or two 
junior to yourself. In short, notwithstanding 
her smiles, and they were bewitching, I never 
felt more inclined to yield to downright wrath; 
whether it was that she perceived this, or 
merely wished to prevent my observation of her 
countenance by retaining me at her side, 1 
cannot say, but she at once appeased my anger 
by spontaneously taking the arm which she had 
at first rejected, and continued 

“ Yes, Mr. Stanley ; we know you well, lioth 
by your family name, and as the generous 
rival of our distinguished brotlier, and we have 
rejoiced to mak(‘ your acquaintance; but it is 
iny duty to tell you, what he could not hint 
without risk of offence—what niv firther—I 
mean my mother—what neither of them per¬ 
haps would—no matter what I mean, but 1 
must tell you, that welcome as you are, as 
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Cyril’s friends, this is no place for Mr. 
Lawrence to remain — you can guess my 
reason.” 

An awful pause ensued ; T was not ^vot in 
love ; indeed I had never tliought of it : I had 
even felt myself within an aee of a quarrel, and 
not a lover’s quarrel by any means: and to be 
kicked out of doors, though l)y Cinderella’s 
foot, was anything but agreeable. Such was the 
immediate prompting of pride ; but Cecilia 
clearly knew me, as she said, better than 1 
knew myself. She had anticipated my feelings, 
and was prepared for them. 

“ You are silent, but I am sure you uniler- 
stand me ?” 

“There is no misunderstanding y ou. must 
he go immediately ?” 

“ This very night, were it possible ; certainly 
to-morrow.” 

“ How can it be managed ? We were to stav 
another week.” 
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“ I leave that to your dexterity.” 

“ And may I not ask why ? Surely there is 
nothing incompatible or incongruous in such a 
union,* for it must be to that, that you are 
pointing.” 

“ Do not press me on this point. I cannot, 
may not answer you. Trust me as I have 
trusted you, and believe that I would never 
have opened my lips on such a toj)ic but that 
1 f(,'el this not to b(! the ])lace—if you will 
forgivi; me, for either him or you.” 

Tills was decisive at all events, and admitted 
of no answer except a plain declaration of love, 
for which 1 was by no means prepared, even 
had I been assured tliat it would be acccptabli* : 
but still, from feelings that I cannot pretend to 
anidyze, 1 rejoined; 

“ Your words, Cecilia, import a separation 
for ever; that would be painful even to 
strangers ; can it be essentiid in our case ?” 

She hesitated, but only for a second, and 
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then, with a tone that I could perceive to, 
falter, even in its effort at emphatic d(;cision, _ 
answered “ Yes.” 

We said no more during the few minutes 
which brought us to the door, but on quitting 
me to change her dress, she pressed my arm 
as sh(' gave me a parting caution, “ Not a word 
of this, even to Cyril.” It was not the pressure, 
which could scarcely hav(‘ disturbed a fly, but 
the look which mingled with the caution, that 
determined me, 

“ You are right, Cecilia, this is indeed no 
place for me for many a year to come.” 

But it was only to myself I said it. I 
resolved to quit the house within four and 
twenty hours, even if 1 went alone: my thirst 
for independence had not yet attained the jioint 
of matrimony, apart from panmt.d counsel, and 
I felt that a second look like that would be 
more than th(? resolution of nineteen could 
possibly withstand. 
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CHAPTER III. 

“ — When two jiilgrims in a forest stray, 

Both may be lost, yet each in his own way.” 

COWPEK. 

Assuredly it was a perplexing task, and 
I came down to breakfast the following morn¬ 
ing, still doubting what coursti to take, and 
much inclined to question the nt'Ci'ssity of 
obeying the fair Cecilia’s severe and unex- 
])lained commands. Aft('r our conversation in 
the garden, the pn^cc'ding evening, the domestic 
routine of dinner, tea and music had gone on 
as usual, and nothing occurred to indicate a 
change in our ndative position; the ladies 
])layed and sang, Mr. Harrison accompanied 
thenj^ Liiwrenct' was obsequiously attentive to 
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the piano, and Cyril divided his conversation- 
between me and his sister. 

There had been no perct'ptihle iJteratiou in 
any of tin* party; unless it* was a fancy of 
mine, that Mrs. Harrison had slu'wn to me 
more personal attention than was her hal)it. 

I nevt'r reciived a sinjrlo glance from Ctailia, 
though I own that I courted it ; while Agnes, 
who had seen us returning from our tetc-h-tite 
in the filbert-walk, mon> than once r.iUied me 
on my newly-acquired tasti? for nuts, and re¬ 
gretted that St. Mark’s ruins had offered no 
such attraction. 

Could it b(! po.ssible, that one so }oung 
and so artless, was alri-ady pre-engaged, and 
amusing herself with heartless coquetry ? Or 
had any secret information been received to the 
prejudice of Lawrence? The first was highl\ 
improbable, and had it been the cjise, surely 
Cyril, or even CecUia, would have frankly 
avowed it. The second siqiposition was revolt¬ 
ing ; the most .suspicious hosts will no* X'xpel 
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jx Jong-cxpccti’d and vvcIconK; guest on secret 
wf^’ination; b(’si(lc‘S, Cecilia’s motives, though 
unexplained, avo\vi‘dly referred to me no less 
than Lawrence, and I was conscious of no 
evil, nor even of more than veniid folly. 

Such had l)een th(“ reflecticins of my pillow, 
and my liewildermcnt remaiiu'd when I reached 
tilt' hreakfast-tahle: nor did it at aU t(.“nd to 
diminish it, that I found arrangements had 
been aln-ady madt' for attending a festive scene 
that evening—the harvest-home of the great 
proprietor of the parish. Agnes honestly avowed 
the pleasure with which slu' looki-d forward to 
these agrarian saturnalia, and Lawrenei' was 
bespeaking her liand for the first exclusive 
dance, after condescension had discharged its 
duty to the vulgar herd. Th(‘ prospect of a 
dance was too tempting, and to ascertain if 
Cecilia would sanction the temporary frustration 
of her plans, I reipiested her to he my partner. 
Her answer was conclusive ;— 
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“I am not going, Mr. Stanley.” Which, 
being interpreted, clearly meant “ nor <yoii 
either.” 

Not being in love, I was inclined to'be re¬ 
fractory; but women always know their power 
whether over boys or men. I never could 
control my features, and no doubt Cecilia 
was a good reader of their expression; she 
followed up her brief answer with a look in 
which were combined entreaty and reproach 
and I became instantly submissive. 

“ Not going, Cecil,” exclaimed Agnes, “ why 
you always go!” 

“ Are you ill, Cecilia ?” asked the eldt'r 
Hiurison in a tone of mingled anxiety and 
surjjrise. 

“‘Indisposed’ is a convenient word,” and 
Mrs. Harrison, after thus assisting h(;r daughter, 
judiciously averted further discussion by sending 
her into the drawing-room to look for the letter 
of invitation. 
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Cecilia did not return for some time, and 
n?^-Jiwhil(^ the servant brought in the post-bag, 
which gave a convenient turn to the conver¬ 
sation. I had beer at my wit’s end to introduce; 
the subject of our departure with a proper excuse 
for its abruptness. I was not practised in 
social diplomacy, and it required no small .skill 
in it to make an immediate departure appear 
“ the most natural thing in the worldbut 
fortune; be friendeal me-: there was a letter for 
myself among the many that were; ejected from 
the; post-bag, and more; fortunately still, it was 
superscribed “ imme'diate.” 

Like many “ immeeliate” letters, it was of 
no sort of conse-quenee-, benng nothing but an 
intimation from eine e)f my sisters that a ne‘w 
suiqilv e)f shirts and other line-n was provided 
l)y thear joint attention, and iiwaiteel my com¬ 
mands. (1 must say, in a parenthi'sis, that 
sisters -are the kindest and dearest of earthly 
be'ings). Whatever its intrinsic importance. 
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this letter served my purpose weU. I instnnth^ 
saw the use to be made* of it, and thou{»4> I 
had little need that morninjr to add to the 
triste solemnity of my face, i assumed all tin: 
gra\ity I could in addi-essing Mr. Harrison. 

“ I ffrieve to sav that I must terminate mv 
visit. ” 

“ Wliat, Mr. Stanley! you are not going to 
leave us so soon ?” 

“ Going, and before the hall ?” said Agnes. 

“ No bad news, I hojx*, Stanley ?” 

“ Oh no, Sir! it is the common story ; 1 
am wantt'd at home before my respected aunt 
proceeds to Cheltenham, and she goes the 
day after to-morrow.” 

“ Y('S, yes, those respected aunts always want 
looking after; but a day can make no dif- 
fiTence.” 

“ She is not in the doctor’s hands, certainly , 
but it is only a few we( ks before I must return 
to Cambridge', and if I lose this opportunity, 
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Jthere is no saying where she maybe ere another 

occurs.” 

• 

Though there was not one syllable of truth in 
this (‘X])Ianation, lind from first to last, it was 
one of those extempore lies peculiar to the elass 
of improvi.satrices known as lady’s maids, it 
served my turn admirably; nor could I avoid 
observing the decided effeet produced by it on 
every memb(>r of the party. Agnes stared at 
me with a mixed expression of incredulity and 
contempt. Lawrence I'yed me with suspicion 
and ba]f-sup])ress<.*d anger. Cyril remained 
mut(', looking earnestly at tlie newspaper; his 
mother, somewhat satirically, commendi'd my 
.sense of nepotical duty; but Mr. Harrison, with 
a keen glance of intelligence that implied, “ I 
see you know what you are about,” at once 
acquiesced, and inquin-d when he shoxdd ordtT 
tin? carriage ? 

Though my own exeat was thus secured, f 
l^ad not in any way moved Lawrence, and I saw 

voi , 4 . D 
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very clearly that I must give him a broad hinl, 
before he would be induced to strike his tent;* 
hut I was in for it, and at once replied, 

“ My portmanteau will *be ready m five 
minutes, but 1 cannot answ(T for Lawrence.” 

“ Lawrence ! what, has lie too ('xjiectations 
from your aunt ?” 

“ Heaven forbid, Sir ! but we came togethi'r, 
and he will hardly allow mo to return alone.” 

Lawrence looked unutterable things, and 
could he have followed the impulse of tlu* 
moment, I belliwo ho would have cut my 
throat. 

“ I am happy to say, Stanley, that I hai-e 
neither aunts nor uncles, and if I had five 
hundred, and all as rich as Croesus, they should 
not tempt me to forego the dance to-night!” 

Here was a pretty catastrophe! Agnes could 
not disguise her satisfaction, but to avoid 
betraying herself, abruptly left the room. Mr. 
Harrison looked suddenly grave, while his wifii 
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.was at a loss what to make of it, Cyril Harrison 
jvmaining intent on the newspaper. Thus 
there was an awkward pause, but my course 
was taT:en past rfftall, and I aecepted the offer 
of the carriage^ in half an lujur. The words had 
scarcely passc'd my lips, when Cecilia returned 
from her letter-hunt. 

“ Cyril, will you help me ? I have searched 
in ev(Ty desk and drawer.” 

“ Xe\ er mind, my dear, matters have taken 
an unexpected turn.” 

But before her mother had finished the 
sentence, Cecilia and Cyril, prompted, no doubt, 
by some private signal which I had not noticed, 
had left the room. Cyril was not long absent; 
a constrained, uncomfortable feeling pervaded 
the jKirty; Lawrence had taken up the news- 
pajicr, and Mr. Harrison was speculating on the 
arrival of the coaches at the town to which his 
ean'iage was to convey me, while his wife was 
/ittering anil reiterating the common-places of 
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hospitable regret at my leaving them so soon. 
We were all, 1 believe, equally surprised at 
Cyril’s unexpected proposal on returning. 

“Stanley, you have often‘invited me; you 
shall not return alone, if you can give me a bed 
while your aunt is with you.” 

“ Bravo, Cyril !” 

“ What do you mean, Cyril ?” exclaimed his 
parents simultaneously ; but Lawrence only 
raised his eves in utter astonishment. 

1 eannot describe tlie relief wliich this 
proposal gave me; I at once attributed it to 
Cecilia, and I thought it imported something 
more than a mcTe mananivre to pique Lawreiue 
into going. I miglit be wrong, but at all 
events, if no kind consideration for me prompted 
the suggestion, it was most agreeable to tind 
that I should have a companion on my journe\, 
and one who.se society promi.sed to dispel that 
melancholy, gloomy mi.'.t whic.'h always attends 
a final parting from petj])]o not absolute!} 
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odious; my fortnight’s visit had been far too 
pleasant to enable me to quit Glen Cottage with 
stoical philosophy, had I been obliged to quit it 
alone, • 

All our arrangements were soon made, but 
Lawrence stiU shewed no symptom of prepara¬ 
tion ; he was resolved to stay. I felt angry at 
this pertinacity of purpose, for, under the circum¬ 
stances, it was scarcely decorous. Seeing that 
he was delcrmincd on his point, I asked him to 
come to my room to help me in the work of 
packing: he assented with surly reluctance. 

“ Surely, Lawrence, you go wth us ?” 

“ I, indeed! I’ll see you hanged first; it is 
all a conspiracy against me, because I happen to 
be a greater favourite.” 

“ How can you be such a fool ? it is useless 
to resist. We must evacuate Flanders.” 

“ Evacuate! where is the enemy ?” 

“ Yourself; your siUy love-sick nonsense has, 
as you cannot but perceive, excited attention.” 
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“ Who tells you so ? I have only lA'en 
decently civil, which is more than I can sfiy 
for you, with all your nonsense alfout aunts and 
Cheltenham ; but who is you* author ?” ' 

“ My own eyes and ears,” for I rem(!mberc(l 
Cecilia’s injunction, and was cautious not to 
commit her. 

“ If you had either eyes or ears, you would 
not have been in such a confounded hurry to 
go yourself.” 

“ Thank you for the implied confession; it 
enables me to say that you must go.” 

“ I answer once for all, that I won’t go : and 
now my very sagacious, disinterested monitor, 
please to give me your reasons.” 

“ Not if they were as plentiful as black¬ 
berries, beyond this, that your stay with any 
view of gaining Agnes, is as us<;lcss as it is 
improper.” 

I could not have given an answer more 
entirely calculated to defeat my purpose, fo»- 
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I it once awakened jealousy, and jealousy is 
indomitable. 

“You have* .said (aiough; no power on earth 
shiill ftiove me till I find out my riv.'d, come 
what may of itand ho left me almost in 
frenzy. 

Partings are, or ought to be, among scenes 
indescribable ; it is by no means the least of the 
blessings which we owe to steam, that partings 
have l)ocome so frequent that we get used to 
them, and can start on an overland journey to 
India, with almost as little demand on our 
sensibilitv, as on an excursion to Richmond. 
We shake hands, say good morning, and arc 
off, and whether to the end of the town, or the 
end of the world, only concerns our pockets and 
our creditors. 

Time was, however, when parting was a very 
different tnatter. It is rather longer ago than I 
choose to say ; but I can well recollect when a 
jeturn to school involved a six months’ absence, 
'and a ‘^ix months’ absence involved a week’s 
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preparation ; and what with lumbering coaches, 
heavy roads, rapacious inns, and extortionate 
postage, so entirely was the unlucky lad shut out 
from home for the interminable “ half-year,” that 
imprisonment in the nearest jaU, if limited to a 
month, would have been hailed as a preferable 
alternative. 

Dreary and sad was the morning of that day 
when parting could no longer be deferred, and 
“ Papa” was at length inexorable to the “ only 
one day more !” Then would all the sins and 
tempers, and squabbles of the vacation flash back 
upon the mind, and awaken a remorse that well 
prepared conscience for the parting admonition ; 
but pride restrained the tear, though it could not 
check the heavy sigh, till some drop mantling 
on the mother’s cheek, conquered the mock 
heroism of boyish resolution, and he mingled 
sobs and tears with hers: then, little wondering 
sisters, sorrowing for sympathy, they knew not 
why, would press round, and return again and 
again for “ one more kiss, dear brother,”,, tilt 
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pa^a, with affected impatience, affectionately 
.Assumed to terminate the painful scene, reite¬ 
rated in a sterner tone, “We shall be too late 
for coach,” and allowing but “ one more” 
convulsive, throbbing embrace to maternal 
tenderness, hurried the unfortunate alien to his 
six months’ exile. 

And such is more or less the tone of every 
domestic parting, whether in childhood or matu¬ 
rity, if the separation is for long. Offences are 
remembered, but only to renew the comfort of :i 
sense of nxonciliation—kindnesses are recalled, 
to allow us to indulge in grateful acknowledg¬ 
ment of them ; anger, suspicion, jealousy, an; 
forgotten, while* the best and purest affections of 
the heart flow without restraint; and sorrow 
licences a departure from the cold formalities 
of etiquette, and substitutes at least a momeur 
tary frankness of farewell, for the strict pro¬ 
prieties of drawing-room d«;corum. 

I ratiier flatter myself that I have exhibited a 

D 3 
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capacity for sketching the parting scene at G|^n 
Cottage, and therefore, if I say no more about>, 
I am entitled to credit for having, good reasons' 
for silence; indeed, it was not altogether \^'thoiit 
heavy drawbacks upon its usual sentiment, for 
Lawrence’s conduct could scarcely be? satisfactory 
to any of the party, not even excepting Agnes. 
There is only one incident that requires notic(;. 

I entered the carriage first, and Cyril followed, 
and seated himself next to the carriage-door. 
Cecilia had already bidilen us adieu, when, just 
as the servant was on the point of closing the 
door, she leaned forward as if to give her brother 
one more farewell kiss; but, in fact, to say to 
me, unheard except by Cyril, that I should hear 
the result in her first letter to him, and whatever 
it might be, she could never forget my prompt 
compliance. 

There were two strange circiimstaiiees in tlie 
commencement of our journey; so far was 1 
from being in any way sorrow-struck, tlwt 1 felt 
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ariynvvard satisfaction at my departure, abrupt 
'atid compulsory as it was. True, I was going 
home, and f.he man who can return home 
without cheerful anticipation, must indeed be 
mo.st unfortunate in his domestic relations, or 
have become yet more unfortunately callous by 
cosmopolitan vagrancy; but it was not the desi- 
derium domi that produced my complacency; 
on the contrary, my thoughts scarc(jly once 
turned in that direction ; they were still at Glen 
Cottage, yet not blended with a partich; of 
sentiment or romance. 

I was tjuitc heart-whole, anrl if I reviewed the 
jiast fortnight with any special refenaice to 
Cecilia, it arose from no incipient love', thougli 
vanity was a little tickled by the- eontidence^ 
which she. had voluntarily repc^sed in my gene- 
rositv and good sense. But inv thoughts, 
nevcTtlieless, were very busy with Glen Cottage, 
and the more I thought of it, the more 1 was 
dispose^ to heiieve that my departure was as 
prut^t as it was incnitable. 
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I had hitherto seen little or notliing of ^ne 
world ; I mean of that accustomed course of 
duty, amusement and occupation, .that for want 
of a better phrase, one may call the social cycle : 
my family belonging to the “ higher orders” as 
they are termed, it could not but be that I had 
enjoyed some few opportunities of ajipreciating 
the respectability of life, and of judging how far 
it was maintained ; but I knew very little of 
the infinite variety of habits that olitain even 
among those who are justly deemed respectable : 
hence, I had noticed some peculiarities in the 
Harrison family that seemed strange in my eyes, 
and, in defiance of my regard for them, a regard 
that might be called affectionate as respected 
Cyril and his sisters, generated unpleasant 
distrust. 

Nothing could be more orthodox than their 
deportment and conversation; tlic most fasti¬ 
dious taste could have detected nothing to give 
offence : nothing could be more elcgant,.jkvithout 
pretension to display, than the household cco- 
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u^ljtny. They lived in a style implying liberal 
resources, but free from the least symptom of 
ostentation c^r parade: elegance equally marked 
in the daughters, their love for accomplishment 
and graceful pursuit. I have spoken of their 
musical skill; their love for painting, for flowers, 
exhibited the same coiTCcted and cultivated 
powers, in a degree only inferior; and I espe¬ 
cially rc'inarkcd th<; ^quisitc purity and sim- 
jilicity of their taste in dress; it was invariably 
rich, chaste-, and gracefully ])ut on ; but always 
unornamented and retired. 

Yet with all this, there was, about the whole, 
a niysterv. I could scarcely bring myself to the 
honest conviction tliat they were really the 
peoj)le they professed to be. It was only twice 
during my visit that they had any dinner- 
guests, and when they came, these guests did 
not ajipear to be “ at home.” But one morning 
call was paid ; it was a call of state by the 
count^rfHcmber, at which I was not present 
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the single invitation, so far as I heard of ai(f, 
was to the party of the same evening that wi? 
left. I could not reconcile all t^jis with my 
preconceived ideas of the bonhommie of anmtry 
life, especially during the shooting season. 

Then again, there was something unusual, at 
least to me, in the exclusion of ordinary subjects 
of post-prandial conversation : neither politics, 
nor religion, nor the characters of pul)lic men, were 
introduced; still, there was no dearth of subjects, 
and Mr. Harrison handled them all in a masti'i'lv 
style; affecting sometimes, a deferentiiil respect 
to our more recent familiarity with classics or 
science, but speaking, mort' generally, in the tone 
of instruction appropriate to his seniority; while, 
on topics of public interest, hi; rarely spoke at all. 

My father was no undistinguished memher of 
the lower house, and many of my connexions 
w'ere in Parliament; but he never on any 
occasion alluded to any of them, or even 
seemed aware of their existence; but..J(j;jr the 
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hint ciisually dropped by Cecilia, I should have 
doubted if they had ever heard our name. 

Another greumstance had been noticed by 
me: ^lere was not only no family devotion, so 
far as is implied by any stated and visible forms, 
l)ut, during the two Sundays that I passed at 
Glen Cottage, there was no attendance at 
church, nor did 1" cv<'r see a bible in the house ; 
this might occur in'Njneh'cn families out of 
twenty, and pass unheeded ; but it could hardly 
escape attention where all things denot<(l a 
system not only of refinement, but exemplary 
decorum. 

As 1 turned these things over in my mind, 
I l)(*gan to think that I had effected “ an 
escape,’’ in this .sudden termination of my 
first visit of independence, and found my.'.elf 
in a more lively mood than quite consisted 
with a final leave-taking of two of the loveliest 
girls that it had hitherto heen my fortune 
to cncjHrtwter. 
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But my vivacity was not at all reciprocatfjd 
by Cyril Harrison, and this is the other strange; 
circumstance to which I have alluded: for at 
least a quarter of an hour, our journey passed 
in silence; I was thinking on the several 
matters which I have been mentioning, but 
what lie was brooding over I could not divine. 
My mentd soliloquy was prolJably as unintelli¬ 
gible to him. After I satisfactorily settled 
in my own mind, that “ all things consitlered, 
I was as well out of it,” I looked at him, and 
seeing him in a profound reverie, 1 left him to 
himself, and began to hum a favourite duet, 
(though of late years so unfashionable as to be 
scarcely known): “ Togethei- let us range the 
fields.” He remained torpid. 

“■ Harrison ! what the d—1 ails you ?” 

“ Nothing; I am very well.” 

“ Then take a part in my duet; you know it 
better than I do.” 

“ I have no heart for your nonse(«j**.j' tliere 
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is another duet in rehearsal, that sickens 
me. 

“ Merc chifd’s play, my dear fellow—child’s 
play aftd nothing* more ; nor, if it were, do 
I see any cause for you to hang yourself.” 

“ Stanley, you must forgive me, I cannot talk 
on this subject —\till less, jest upon it. There 
may be nothing morSsthan child’s play in the 
ease, but it is playing' with dangerous tools, 
as you will, some day, know. I cannot explain 
now. Let us change the subject. Who will 
b(! at your house ?” 

“ Who ! why, I know no more than you; 
the governor, I suppose, ‘ Pa and Ma,’ and all 
the rest of them.” 

“ Including your respected aunt!” 

“ My aunt! what do you mean ?” 

“ Have you forgotten already, that you are 
going to see your aunt before she returns to 
Cheltenham ?” 

“ W’^lir that is rich : and did not Cecilia let 
/ 

yoy^into that secret ?” 
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“ Cecilia knows nothing about it, unless you 
have told her; she was not in the room w'hen 
your letter arrived.” 

Lies, even when told for the best of pur¬ 
poses, and with the most salutary intention, are 
very awkward tools. It was apparent tliat 
Cyril had been induced by his sister to accom¬ 
pany me upon some Iv ix-explanation of tlu' 
case, and I dared not* give the whole, l(‘st I 
shoidd compromise her: yet, within a few 
hours, the fidsehood of my pretext for leaving 
Glen Cottage must be apparent, and I felt 
mortitied that my friend should misconstrm^ 
me; nor did it escape mo that his tirst letter 
to Glen Cottage might betray my well-inten¬ 
tioned artifice. 1 therefore determined on my 
course. 

“ Harrison, I thought that you and I wen; 
puppets pulled by the same wire; it seems not, 
and we shall impede each other unless we 
explain. What led you to your sudTI^ fancy 
of accompanying me 
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“ Cecilia wished it.” 

“ Why f’ 

“ Because, iT I ?nust he frank, she thought it 
would lead Lawn**tx away.” 

“ Whi^ you both agreed was highly desi¬ 
rable.” 

“ Certainly; you must not ask the why 
and wherefore. I caJVpt explain that.” 

“ I have no wish to hear; but did not Cecilia 
tell yen the real cause of my own sudden exit ?” 

“ No—I knew it, for I heard you read that 
part of your l<;tter. Cecilia was about to tell 
me something, but we wert; m\ich hurried, and 
I told her that 1 knew it all already.” 

“ You knew nothing about it; as she pro¬ 
posed to (udighten you lierself, I am breaking 
no faith when I say that I have no aunt going 
to Chcltdiham, nor to Jericho—nor Kams- 
chatka; but Cecilia voted that LawTence, (and 
I too, with all humility be it said,) must mak«; 
ourseb’es scarce, and accordingly, you have the 
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infinite satisfaction of playing custos to me tilj 
we arrive at Cambridge.” 

He made no answer, but he took my hand 
and pressed it, as if to acknowledge obligation 
and confidence; we at once under.«.'ood each 
other, and felt that we could tySk freely, if 
necessary, but that for the presjcnt, the less said 
the better. 
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WAPTER IV 

“ ‘ Let there be light!’ t.'>-eation heard the sound. 

And heavenly lustre beamed on all around; 

Light brought to view the grandeur of the dcei). 
Waking its waters from eternal sleep ! 

Liglit gave to earth its loveliness of faec. 

Filling chaotie void with form and grace ! 

Thus Nature’s charms, were all by light defined, 

That light, to woman’s beauty, is—the mind.” 

PRIZK POEMS. 

The house of one country gentleman differs 
but little from that of another, as respects its 
routine of amusement; Cyril Harrison received 
similar entertainment to that which 1 had 
enjoyed at, GU:n Cottage, and happily, we had 
no love scenes to interrupt it. The promised 
let,*«;r from Cecilia arrived a few days after us. 
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but it gave US no information, except that all 
had absented themselves from the ball, and 
Lawrence had left them two days after our 
departure : no message, no opostscrijlc,* not a 
word was addressed specifically ^ myself, 
beyond the common courtesy of JXkind remem¬ 
brance to Mr. Stanley.” 

A few weeks saw vtf' again assembled at 
Cambridge, precisely as we had left it, except 
that there was more of fraternity of intercourse 
betwc('n Harrison and myself, and some little 
estrangement, scarcely perceptible in manner, 
between myself and Lawrence. We avoided, 
by a sort of tacit consent, all allusion to Glen 
Cottage and its inmates ; in other respects we 
went on m\icli as usual,—wining and supping 
with each other ; and Cyril Harrison joined our 
coterie as he had done before, but, it was some¬ 
what singular to me, I never met him at 
Lav\Tence’s rooms, nor Lawren(;c at his. 

Our second year at Cambridge, and our 
■second long vacation passed away without 
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presenting any change worth mentioning in 
our relative position; but it was not without 
some ^spsations of a very unpleasant character, 
whi(!h 1 ’vill not aMempt to define, that I found, 
on my rck^rn from Scotland, where CjTil and I 
had been rel^ljng under the same tutor, that 
Lawrence had a’^ain, on express invitation, 
spent part of his time' at Glen Cottage. Cyril 
mentioned it to m(.‘ towards the end of the 
vacation, and mentioned it with tears in his 
t;yes. There was another peculiarity in Law¬ 
rence’s conduct, on his return from Glen 
Cottage on this occasion, for which, at the 
time, none of us could account: he became 
a fellow-(»inmoner; — an unusual change 
under any circumstances, and yet more so 
wlicn; a man docs not migrate to another 
college. 

“ And what does Cecilia say to this visit?” 

“ Do not ask me ! One day you shall know 
all; and soon too, for they jiromisc me a visit 
at Cambridge.” 
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I felt more and more convinced that either 
Lawrence was an abandoned scoundrel, and 
known to be such to Cyril and Ceplia, or 
that some much-desired t.lliance Vad been 
broken in upon by his unseasonable addresses: 
yet the latter could scarcely be^ine true solu¬ 
tion, or Agnes’s parents ’’:ould never have 
given him a second invitation. Cyril too, so 
far as his own knowledge went, disclaimed 
all suspicion of Lawi'cnce, though he owned 
that he liked him not. 

My curiosity was greatly excited, and not 
untinctured, though I scarcely knew why, with 
something akin to jealousy. I had never 
regarded Agnes in any light but that of a 
graceful ornament to the drawing-room. I 
had all but forgotten her feature.^; towards h('r 
sister, my heart had a little inclined, as I have 
already confessed; but even there, it scarcely 
amounted to brotherly attachment, and assuredly 
went no farther. Yet 1 did feel jealous, and 
avowed it to Cyril. 
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For instant he seemed alarmed, and 
coloured ; but it was only for the instant. 

“I h^ow thafeyour warmth of affection towards 
me refl«c.-^s itself op aU that belong to me, but 
be tranqui;'; there is a family secret, I admit, 
and by this cime, I suspect that Lawrence has 
penetrated it. shall know when he returns 
to college ; we will ’ uoth observe him ; it may 
end well after all.” 

After this partial confidence, delicacy forbade 
my pressing for further explanation till it was 
volunteered; but my vigilance was not to be 
checked or diverted. 

Since Lawrence had assumed the fellow- 
commoner’s gown, it was remarked that he 
never attended chapel, and was scarcely more 
regular at lecture: yet so far from becoming 
what was then called, “ a gay man,” he secluded 
himself from all society, excepting those he met 
at my rooms—where Harrison was always 
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present—and rarely joined m amusietncnts to 
which he had been previously partial. 

On the commencement of his thir(^ year, 
the intimacy with Harrison^ which ^ad been 
interrupted after our joint visit to Gl^ Cottag:'’, 
was renewed, and we met at cacb^'.nicr’s rooms 
as usual. I could sec that tj''.iT was more of 
familiarity, but less of co’.ria]ity between them. 
LawTence was always coming in, regardless of 
Harrison’s assiduity in reading, and always went 
aw'ay abruptly when a third party appeared. 
I could perceive that Cyril was bored by this, 
though he never complained, even to me. T 
could not assist him; I was too intent on “iv 
own work, and had, moreover, shunned tlie 
man as far as I could do so without an op(!n 
breach; and the more carefully, because, if 
called upon, I could assign no good reason 
for it. 

Thus matters stood when, one morning, 
Cyril suddenly broke in upon me, and with 
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an air 6f mingled sadness and pleasure, ex¬ 
claimed, 

“ with dynamics !—I expect the whole 
party wi. hin an hpur. I ought to have had my 
letter yes.erday.” 

“ Is Lawrence aw’arc of it ?” 

“ To be sure he is. He has been waiting at 
the Sun this half-hour.” 

It is in vain for me to attempt a reason for 
1 .,, but so it was. I threw my book to the end 
of the room, kicked aside the table, tore my 
gown from its accustomed hook, and in less 
i lie than it takes to read it, was ready to 
go with Cyril. He looked surprised, and 
paas(;d. 

“ Stanley, take care! If you are thus 
('xcited, what will be thought and said ? Not 
for worlds w’ould I have you in the same strait 
as Lawrence!” 

No doubt I looked as I felt, confusion 
jiersonihcd. Cyril’s rebuke at once restored 

E 2 
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me to composure, and conveyed to tne infor¬ 
mation more decisive than I had yet received: 
but a moment’s refleetion told me? that altt'.ough 
he guessed the cause of my agitatiVr- more 
accurately than I knew it myself,- he had 
mistaken the party, and therefore I could not 
have committed myself by a'hy unconscious 
folly. I was right, and rfiy answer dispe-lled 
a suspicion that had probably only originated 
in my avowed jealousy of Lawrence. 

“ What, Cyril! do I understand you correctly, 
that Lawrence is engaged to Agnes ?” 

“ I did not say so; but I am glad to see 
by your smile that you will survive the shock, 
even if he is.” 

“ Then tell me as we go, for we shall be too 
late to receive them if we do not go instantly, 
what has caused aU your chagrin at this con¬ 
nection ?” 

He shook his head, and again remarked: 

“ It cannot affect you, but you shall know 
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ft soon. I had rather you heard it from 

The “ Sun” hotel no longer exists; it was at 
that time the most extravagant inn in Cam¬ 
bridge—perhaps in England, and consequently, 
a lounging resort of gay men. Harrison and I 
reached the gateway just as his father’s carriage 
drove up to the door, and in travelling style of 
more pretension than the quiet habits of his 
family had led me to expect. 

It is, or it used to be a great event at 
Cambridge, when two elegant girls arrived, 
under proper chaperonage, to see the lions, 
and taste the hospitality of some fortunate 
brother or cousin. Breakfast parties, dinner 
parties, and supper parties were so abundant, 
that tables seemed spread in every room, and 
for every hour of every day; and infinite was 
the triumph of the undergraduate who was 
admitted, at an expense of some eight or ten 
pounds out of his pocket, to the privilege of 
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“ sharing the ladies.” The excitement rose 
exactly in proportion as the fair creature^ were 
young and lovely ; if rich and patriciiyi withal, 
it stopped little short of frenzy. 

Harrison, Lawrence, and myself, were fully 
aware of this gallant propensity of our cotem¬ 
poraries, and the two first had their private 
reasons for resisting it: for my own part, I 
had no other than a very natural vanity in 
appearing to monopolize so fair a creature as 
Cecilia. 


It was nearly eighteen months since we had 
parted, and the interval had not been left 
unemployed by Nature in rendering her work 
perfect. There is this difference between the 
beauty of laughing features, and the higher 
charm of deep and good expression ; every year 
tells upon the former after the age of seventeen 
has brought them to perfection; but the loveli¬ 
ness of expression is not matured till character 
is fully formed, and is often more fascinating 
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iUt seven-and-twcnty than at seventeen. In 
^oirti ^ense, indeed, it survives aU other eharms 
of person, and retains its power when age has 
done its work. Ctcilia was not yet twenty. 

I was about to describe her, but it is impos¬ 
sible. To say that she was tall and graceful 
amounts to nothing: so is every woman in 
a lover’s eyes, though she may be as short 
as Tom Thumb, or waddle like a duck. Nor 
would it mend the matter to talk of chiselled 
lips, pencilled brows, or Grecian nose: was 
there ever a girl of twclity that had not pen¬ 
cilled brows, and chiselled lips, and everything 
of the kind? 

I once heard of a man who gave five guineas 
for a pug-dog, for no other reason than that it 
enjoyed a nose retrousse, like his mistress’s! 
These common-places arc all very well, where 
your charmer puts you on double duty, to act 
as her poet-laureate as well as lover:—indeed, 
you can’t turn out a decent sonnet without 
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them; at least, not more than once a week o.~ 
so, which is but short allowance ; but them-Is a 
class where beauty can only be deftued by 
epithets peculiar to the mind', it would be vain 
to describe its enviable possessor as tall or 
short, slender or stout, fair or dark ; nor would 
you give her sparkling eyes, or pearly teeth, 
or flowing ringlets, snowy neck, and heaving 
bosom, with any chance whatever of pourtray- 
ing her with graphic truth: she may boast of 
all—and be as ugly as sin ; she may want them 
all—and yet rival, aye, and excel the Mcdicean 
Venus. 

It is a homely illustration of my meaning, 
but so true that, malgre its vulgarity, I will 
use it; it is the only case in which “ a silk purse 
can be made out of a sow’s car !” It is personal 
beauty independent of material substance, which, 
by a talisman of its own, converts matter into 
mind—the animal into the intellectual nature, 
and realizes the truth of that most perplexing 
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text in the history of creation, “ So God 
created man in his own image; in the image 
‘of'^Spd created he him,” And, doubtless, in 
that blessed worlc^to which we all look forward 
as the scene of re-union with those beloved— 
lamented beings whose ashes we have followed 
to their graves—this same loveliness of expres¬ 
sive feature, irradiated with the glow of ethereal 
purity, will form one of the distinctive traits 
by which the identity of the incorruptible body, 
perfect, beauteous, and imperishable, will be 
recognised and preserved. 
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CHAPTER V. 

“ Quo semel est imbuta recens, servabit odorem 
Testa diu.” 

HORACE. 

The stay of the Harrisons was limited to 
three days, and w'e found no difficulty in 
“ sharing” them among ourselves exclusively, 
for so short a time; but, as a schoolboy’s cake 
cannot be devoured by himself and his brother 
alone, but must be divided with his “ room,” 
(that is—for possibly the phrase of my younger 
days has become obsolete—among the tenants 
of the same dormitory,) so we were compelled 
to invite many to partake of our enjoyment. 
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It was for the last day of their visit that the 
Harrisons became my guests. We had spent 
the lime in the usual way: the Libraries, King’s 
CoUeg# Chapel, Jthe Senate-House, and the 
walks, had been exhibited in due form, and 
I had exhibited myself with infinite compla¬ 
cency, as the esquire-attendant on Cecilia; to 
the envy of all who turned back to gaze on her 
graceful form, or stole a glance in passing, at 
a countenance in which intelligence vied with 
symmetrical beauty. Yet even now, as during 
my visit to Glen Cottage, there was more of 
vanity than love in my attentions. I felt the 
attraction of her beauty; but I was rathiT 
piqued than pleased to feel how infinitely more, 
rich, more liA'ely, and more varied her conversa¬ 
tion was than my own. In a word, I admired, 
but I did not love. 

I was proud of my apparent intimac}’ with 
s\ich a being, and pride of any kind has little 
affinity with tenderness. Nor, perhaps, was 
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I less piqued at the utter absence cJf all con¬ 
fidential tone, though wc had parted when last 
we met, under circumstances that implied nof^ 
only confidence, but obliga|.ion. Sha never 
once alluded to those circumstances, and deli¬ 
cacy forbade my introducing the subject. 

I was embarrassed by this, and not the less 
so, that I perceived a great change in her 
manner towards Lawence. She no longer 
appeared to be at all distrustful of his attention 
to Agnes: on the contrary, she yielded to him, 
as of course, every opportunity of being at her 
sister’s side; she never availed herself of his 
escort, or seated herself near him, not even 
conversing with him ; but her whole deport¬ 
ment implied that he was the accepted lover, 
and entitled to all the privileges of the cha¬ 
racter. 

Yet there was inconsistency; if the engage¬ 
ment was made and acknowledged, it was natural, 
and even proper to advert to it: her own inter- 
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course wth him ought at least to have assumed 
a sisterly complexion; but she was cold and 
disunt; she addressed herself to me as fami¬ 
liarly ^nd as kiydly as to her brother: she 
never spoke to Lawrence except in the tone of 
courtesy mingled with reserve. This singular 
behaviour embarrassed me greatly, but Cecilia 
was not a woman from whom explanation could 
be asked without encouragement, and as to 
Cyril, he was to all appearance so absorbed in 
conversation with his parents, that I should 
have supposed he wished to shun me, had he 
not so entirely handed over Cecilia to my care. 

“ Well,” I said to myself, “ here is un¬ 
doubtedly some strange mystery; but it is no 
affair of mine, and time will solve it all.” 

I was very right; Cambridge is no place for 
mystery. I gave them their farewell dinner at 
my rooms ; it would have been more agreeable 
to all of us to have been alone, but this was 
impossible. I was obliged to ask three or four 
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of our college circle to join us, and among the 
rest, a man named Farquhar. In those days, 
men had to keep exercises in the'schools, |ire- 
viously to the Senate-House examination; an 
absurd relic of monastic usage, which of late 
years has been judiciously abolished, as produc¬ 
tive of nothing but bad Latin, and worse logic. 

These exercises consisted of what was called 
“ an act” and three “ opponencics the “ act,” 
for the name was colloquially applied to the 
disputant as well as the exercise, was required 
to maintain a certain thesis in various subjects, 
against all opposition, and the opponents showed 
their ingenuity by pressing, in syllogistic form, 
the most subtle sophisms they could invent. 

Mr. Harri.son had been in the schools in the 
course of the morning, as it chanced that his 
son had to keep his act that day, and Farquhar, 
as well as myself, was one of his opponents, and 
personally well known to us. He had disputed 
with some cleverness, and Mr. Harrison was so 
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pleased with his dexterity, that he begged of 
me to introduce him. Hence invitation was 
inevitable. 

It i^ impossible to account for it, but there 
are people to whom one feels a natural anti¬ 
pathy, and such was my case with Farquhar. 
He did not belong to the same college, and 
therefore we had never come into collision ; nor 
was he reputed “ a good man,” so that I felt 
no apprehensions of being crossed by him in the 
Senate-House; but he was talkative, disputa¬ 
tious, and vain ; the modern slang “ bumptious” 
expresses it all. His argument had been rather 
ingenious, and he was highly complimented by 
the moderator. 

Cyril’s thesis in moral philosophy, was 
Butler’s first chapter on a Future Life, involving 
of course, the immortality of the soul. “ But,” 
argued Farquhar, “ immortality implies a pre¬ 
vious as well as a subsequent eternity of exist¬ 
ence—eternity *of existence is incompatible with 
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progressive movement, for progress Implies time; 
the faculties of the soul are progressive from 
infancy to manhood— ergo, the*soul has had 
no previous eternity of existence, and vnmor- 
tality cannot be predicated of it.” 

The sophism was well sustained, and Mr. 
Harrison was prepossessed in fovour of the 
speaker: so much so, that during most of 
the evening, his conversation was particularly 
addressed to him. 

1 had, by a little manceuvring, contrived to 
place Cecilia on one side of me at the dinner- 
table ; but our college fashion, at that time at 
least, was to draw round the fire as soon as 
dinner was over, and place our wine and dessert 
on a small table in the centre of the circle, 
aided by those delightful little sideboards that 
are fixed on each side of a fire-place in most 
Cambridge rooms. All my ingenuity failed in 
retaining Cecilia as my neighbour in the little 
commotion that attends such change of posi- 
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tion; and I was more mortified than I could 
-^v’e conceived possible, when I found that in 
this re-arrangefn(!nt of our guests, Farquhar had 
managed to deposit himself between her and 
her father, almost opposite to me. 

There was a taking plausibility about the 
man that was detestable, for I knew that he 
was superficial as well as clever; to do him 
justice, his exterior was sufficiently ornamental 
to secure him a favourable hearing, and he 
was by no means likely to be restrained by any 
excess of delicacy in probing the sentiments of 
those with whom he came in contact. He 
succeeded in drawing out Mr. Harrison to an 
extent that not only surprised, but startled me. 
I did not catch the beginning of their con¬ 
versation, but my attention was arrested by a 
question of Farquhar’s. 

“ Then you would revive our monastic insti¬ 
tutions ?” 

“ By no means; they were not suited to the 
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temper of our times, but they were based on 
right principles, and fostered sound learning 
and religion; the principles might be revived 
without recurring to customs that are ungrateful 
because they are obsolete.” 

“ And can you revive the principles without 
hazarding a recurrence to the customs ?” 

“ Why not ? The principles of right or wrong 
are immutable ; a principle, right in itself, only 
leads to error when perverted by conscience, or 
carried out by ignorance.” 

“ Seclusion from the world was a monastic 
principle; can we reconcile it either with Scrip¬ 
ture or common sense; ?” 

“ It was not a principle, but a practice ; the 
same principle that dictated seclusion to one, 
might lead another to society.” 

“ Yes, as a temporary discipline; but the 
seclusion of a devotee was permanent and irre¬ 
vocable, and intercourse with the world onlv 
permissive, as subservient to the temporal 
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iftterests of his religion; can you separate such 
uniformity of practice from principle ?” 

“ Do justice to the principle, at all events, 
and tcdl* me whether these towers and cloisters 
with which we arc surrounded, and the rich 
endowments with which they arc sustained in 
vital utility, would have been consecrated by 
your Protestant faith to the support of piety and 
learning ?” 

“ Perhaps not, for they were built and 
endowed when superstition was in the ascen¬ 
dant.” 

“ Did superstition build the Temple of 
Jenisalcm ?” 

Farquhar seemed perplexed for an immediate 
reply, however erroneous the parallel assumed, 
and Mr. Harrison continued, with more earnest¬ 
ness than I had ever previously noticed in 
him, 

“ Or can you doubt, that if these colleges 
were still the domiciles of holy men—self- 
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secluded if you will—and if the ordinances of 
your Church were still celebrated as of yore, 
when the matin and vesper hymns were daily 
chanted with all the fervour that habitual devo¬ 
tion only can inspire, instead of a form coldly 
hurried over, merely to secure your rising from 
bed or wine, with an occasional anthem by half- 
a-dozen charity boys running from chapel to 
chapel for the common credit—can you doubt 
that a restoration so far, of the solemn state of 
the Roman Church, would more effectually 
promote the interests of true religion ?” 

It fortunately happened that our chapel bell 
was then ringing, and some of our party were 
obliged to leave us ; Mr Harrison’s last remark 
reminded them of the duty, and probably they 
did not regret the excuse for retreating from a 
conversation which threatened to be too serious 
to be agreeable. Nor was I sorry for the inter¬ 
ruption ; for there was something in the tone of 
it that excited in my mind a suspicion which 
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never hud obtruded itself till now, tha! Mr. 
^larrison was a Roman Catholic. 

I had not failed to observe that he had twice 
used th* pronoun »‘your” in reference to our 
Church, in a manner that implied that it was 
not his, and the suspicion pained me, though I 
could scarcely give a reason for it. Cecilia’s 
eye met mine while her father was speaking, 
and I fancied that it was a glance of speculation 
as to my feelings ; but she withdrew the look 
too quickly to allow me to assdre myself of its 
meaning. 

I was not long left in suspense; we had 
scarcely resumed our seats after being thus 
interrupted, when Farquhar, with a rude fami¬ 
liarity, that with all his plausibility was charac¬ 
teristic of the man, addressed Mr. Harrison 
with, 

“ Do you belong to the Roman Church, Sir ?” 

“ I am not in the habit of public confession, 
at any rate,” retorted Mr. Harrison with a 
smile, but at the same time with a decision of 
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manilfer that intimated a determination not to 
be catechized, and the remainder of the 
passed away in common topics. ’ 

To do justice to Cambridge hospitalitys a visitor 
sliould borrow the gastronomy of a London aider- 
man: a supper was arranged in Lawrence’s rooms, 
and we adjourned there. I was by no means 
sorry for the ehange, though it was unexpected ; 
tor 1 longed for an opportunity of saying five 
words to Cecilia, and I found it in crossing the 
court: I must own that I was scarcely less 
assiduous in my attentions than Lawrence, but 
I had no encouragement to carry them farther 
than courtesy, nor any particular wish to give 
them a pointed character; rny manner therefore 
was natural, and hence she admitted me to 
more familiarity than she would otherwise have 
allowed; but I entreat all young gentlemen to 
understand that this sort of demi-fraternal inter¬ 
course is very insidious, and the less they 
indulge in it the better. 

I addressed her with earnestness, in a half 
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whisper, “ Do tell me, my dear Cecilia, is your 
f.ithcr a Papist ?’’ 

“ We know no such title.” 

“ Then he is net ?” 

“ I did not say so.” 

“Now, don’t trifle with me, I beseech you.” 

“ You deserve better of me, but—” and 
Ixiforc si 1(1 could finish the sentence, that odious 
animal, Farejuhar joined us, with a grin of 
self-complacency on his face, for which I could 
have knocked him dowm with pleasure. 

“ Good night, Miss Harrison; hut I will not 
say “good bye,” for your father has kindly 
invited me to Glen Cottage !” 

If I could have invoked Heaven’s thunder on 
the man, I believe that I should have done so 
on this announcement ! Even Cecilia’s cold 
and distant “ Good night. Sir,” and she made 
no other answer, failed to console me. We 
were at Lawrence’s door when Farquhiu* left us, 
and I dropped her arm, cautioning her, no doubt 
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very petulantly, “ Take care of the step, Miss 
Harrison,” and I turned away, seriously intern^ 
ing to cut the party altogether: but there was 
no deceiving Cecilia; she did indeed kviow mo 
better than I knew myself, as she had told me 
eighteen months before. 

As I withdrew she turned round, sponta¬ 
neously resumed my arm, and added, “Your 
rooms are so warm, they have made me a little 
faint; a turn round the court will restore 
me.” 

I attended her very much like a culprit; 
I was still angry and yet more ashamed, and 
to say the truth, I anticipated a lecture: I 
therefore remained silent ; we walked round 
the comt, and strange to say, not a word 
was uttered on either side; we returned to 
Lawrence’s rooms in less than five minutes, 
and then, when I could see her heavenly face, 
there was a sweet smile of archness playing 
about her lips, which said, far more distinctly 
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than any words could have done, “ Now, be a 
good boy, and play the fool no more.” I could 
have worshipped her, but there was no time for 
it, for *supper wa5 waiting, and Cambridge 
suppers are too good to be trifled with. 

W(3 ])arted for the night, and I was still not 
asked to Glen Cottage. “ But they are not 
gone yet,” I said to myself, and slept in peace. 
They were gone, however, by nine the following 
morning, and I saw them off, and gazed with 
sorrow after their rapid wheels, for still I 
remained uninvited to Glen Cottage. 


VOL. I. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


“ They that ride so, and ride not w'arily, ftiU into foul 
boc^.” 


HENRY V. 


What might he the thoughts of Cyril, Law¬ 
rence, and Fartjuhar, as we all loitered at the 
gate of th(r Sun, and watched their carriage 
till it disappeared at the bend in 'Frinity 
Street, I cannot prctenrl to say ; but it wivs not 
without some surprise; that I heard P'anjuhar 
ask Lawrence to his rooms, omitting all notice 
of Harrison and myse-lf, bewonel the (;arcle;ss 
nod with which Cantabs are wont tee salute; 
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t;}iose whom they cannot cut, and will not own 
as friends. 

“ Well, Cyfil, there is no help for it I 

suppose- but yoi* and I have work enough 
before us, so let us go too.” 

And I took his arm ; we returned to college 
in silence, for I felt that my own heart was 

disposed to be “ full,” and I doubted not that 

his was not quite at ease: somehow or other 
we neither of us were inclined to read, nor yet 
to separate. I loiinged in his room for more 
than two hours, talking over the last few 

days, and we found a pleasure in the retro¬ 
spect. 

“ That Farquhar is an uncommon ass, though 
a clever one: what makes him so thick with 
Lawrence all of a sudden, when Lawrence did 
not ('V(!n ask him to suj)pcr last night ?” 

“ I suppose he expects to meet him soon at 
the Glen.” 

“ There again! what can he want there ? 

F 2 
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Lawrence’s attraction is clear enough ; I suppose 
I may say his privilege, now ; but I am puzzled 
beyond measure to make out Farquhar’s, unless 
he seeks another monkish controversy w'ith the 
governor.” 

“ Farquhar is a puppy, sick of Cambridge, 
where he can do nothing—sick of home, where 
nothing can be done; to get rid of himself, he 
would accept an invitation to Siberia, or a 
jiassport ad inferos: he found out the gover¬ 
nor’s w'eak side, and was not the less disposed 
to tickle him for travelling in a post-chariot 
and four with Glen Cottage in the distance! 
Pat rife quis exul, se quoque fugit 

“ What will he do at your governor’s when 
he gets there ?” 

“ Make love to himself, under the idea that 
he is doing it to Cecilia!” 

“ And Cecilia f’ 

“ Oh ! trust her for that: she will turn him 
inside out, and shew him that he lacks brains, 
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whereupon he will take himself off in utter 
amazement at her want of penetration!” 

“ Sic placeat Jovi ! Yet, I confess, Cyril, 
that I*am a littlh nettled at being shut out 
from the party. I, at all events, should have 
been happy there.” 

“ No doubt of it, and therefore you were not 
asked.” 

“ I hardly think that; but why do you say 
so?” 

“You must ask Cecilia, for it was her 
doing!” 

I started as if stung by a hornet, and for 
the moment stared at Harrison with a look of 
wild incredulity, that turned his half smile into 
gravity and sadness. “ What do you mean ?” 
I exclaimed impetuously. 

“ Simply what 1 said, but I ought not to 
have said it, and would not, had I foreseen 
this agitation, though indeed I might have 
expected it.” 
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“ Cyril, this is no time for further explana¬ 
tions ; indeed, I have none to give—but 
answer me tliis question—what reason did 
Cecilia assign for intcrpd^ing to prevent 
me?” 

“A very sufficient one, that a moment’s 
reflection would have suggested to yourself.” 

“ What, that I am in love with her I suppose.? 
when I never dreamed of telling her any such 
impertinence!” 

“ Nevertheless, it would certainly have been a 
very good reason, and not so far from the 
truth perhaps, if I may judge by your present 
flightiness: but she intimated nothing of the 
kind.” 

“ Now, prythce don’t keep me in suspense— 
what did she say ?” 

“That it would be a pity to entice you 
from Cambridge on the eve of your exami¬ 
nation.” 

“Thank you. Lady fair! but methinks she 
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might have left the alternative to my own 
discretion.” 

“ I suspect she never gave you credit for any 
such valuable quality.” 

“ Thank you too, fair Sir; and I suspect that 
I stand higher in her good graces than I do in 
yours.” 

“ I hope not, Stanley, for my heart would 
bleed for both of you, if it were so.” And this 
was said in a tone of such deep feeling, that I 
dared not press for an explanation, which 1 
now began to dread. I paced up and down his 
room for five minutes in silence, which he did 
not offer to interrupt, and at length resumed, 

“ This mystery, Cyril—” 

“ Is unkind, you were going to say : on my 
honour it is not—but have patience; all shall 
be explained, and shortly. Cecilia feels, with me, 
that certain passages when you were with us, do, 
under present circumstances, require explana¬ 
tion ; that it is fairly due to you, and even to 
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ourselves; but she made me pledge my word 
that I would avoid all that might disturb your 
self-possession at such a crisis 'of your career, 
and I will keep faith with ^her. It ought to 
gratify you to see that she thus cherishes a 
sister’s anxiety for your success.” 

1 began to think within myself that this 
“ sisterly anxiety” was of all things that which 
was least gratifying; hut I knew that Cyril 
Harrison was not a man to he coaxed into 
confidence, or to withhold it for slight reasons : 
I also became sensible that in thus evincing 
jealousy, I had betrayed more than my short 
acquaintance with his family quite justified, and 
therefore I contented myself with drily saying, 
“ I am highly flattered, doubtless, yet for all 
that I should have liked better to have been 
asked;” and then, to change the topic, T 
proposed “a constitutional,” that is, a two 
hours’ walk along that interminable piece of 
gravel monotony which leads to Trumpington. 
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Must I own the truth ? It was the road by 
which the Hairrisoas had returned, and I began, 
like o^her ingenious men in similar positions, to 
speculate on the possibility of tracing the 
carriage wheels! That love is sublime, will no 
more be denied, I presume, than that folly is 
ridiculous; but I can say from experience, that 
far from there being but one step between the 
two, the gradations are so infinite as to be 
almost imperceptible. I by no means deny, that 
they are inseparable companions ; if it were not 
so, young ladies and gentlemen would live in a 
constant scene of tragedy from fifteen to thirty, 
and sometimes longer: but it is a mercifiil 
provision of Nature, that in the most amorous 
drama, there are always comic interludes. We 
had one presently. 

We had extended our walk as far as Shelford, 
and it was nearly three o’clock before we reached 
Cambridge on our return to hall, when we 
heard a gig approaching rapidly, behind us: we 

F 3 
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turned to see who was driving at such an 
unusual pace, and to our surprise, were saluted 
by Mr. Harrison’s servant: he had beep sent 
back from Chestcrford for a writing-case which 
his master had left at the Sun, and with a 
letter to Cyril, to direct inquiry to be made for 
it; it contained papers of importance. We 
hurried after the chaise to the inn, and were 
met by the servant at the gates, with the 
strange intelligence that Lawrence and Farquhar 
had already possessed themselves of the desk, 
for the purpose of forwarding it to Glen Cottage. 
Farquhar had found it on returning to the room 
they had been occupying, to search for one of 
his gloves. 

We proceeded to their rooms, but their doors 
were sported; we succeeded in finding Farqu- 
har’s gyp, and learned from him that he had 
carried the desk to Sparrow’s stables, and he 
believed the gentlemen were gone out in a tandem. 
On reaching the stables this turned out to be the 
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case; but where could they have gone ? If they 
had followed ^e carriage, the servant must have 
met them on his return; yet, what else could 
they propose in "taking the writing-case with 
them ? There was no help for it but to detain 
the servant, and wait their arrival with patience. 

Hall was over, and I was wining with Har¬ 
rison, (for by a sort of sympathy which we felt 
but refrained from expressing, we seemed agreed 
to spend the day together), when Lawrence 
entered, covered with mud, and yet more 
unpleasant evidence of close contact with mother 
earth unfollowcd by renewed vigour, but with 
such an expression of horror in his face, that we 
both cried out, “ Is Farquhar killed ?” 

“ No such luck ! Better he had been than 
break that confounded desk !” 

“ Oh ! you have been spilt, desk and all! 
It sen’cs you right, for neither of you is fit to 
drive a donkey; but did you overtake them:' 
For that I suppose was your object.” 
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“ Got within a mile of them, if the turnpike- 
man told us truth, when that^ infernal gate 
broke the chaise to pieces.” 

“ Or you broke the gate to pieces; but it 
matters not, so Jong as you sent on the desk.” 

“ Send it on ! a pretty joke, when all the 
papers were in the same pickle as I am! And 
now, I want Cyril to tell us what to do:” and 
with this he produced from his pockt't a 
jumbled mass of letters, opened and unopened, 
and for the most part as muddy as his coat. 
I was well disposed to laugh myself into con¬ 
vulsions, but I was checked by the stern 
gravity assumed by Cyril. “ The man was 
sent back for them,” he observed, “ how came 
you to miss him ?” 

“ I suppose he passed while we were repairing 
at the next public-house.” 

“ This is a serious matter,” C} i il proceeded, 
“ you must write to my father a detailed account, 
and I will write too. I never knew him forgive 

o 
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’the exposure of his papers, happen how it 
might: had ^ou broken your necks, perhaps 

he would have been softened.” 

• • 

“ Then say, if you please, that I have broken 
my head—perhaps that will do as well.” 

But Cyril’s gravity w'as not to be shaken: 
he tied up and sealed the papers with great 
care, and then seated himself to write. 

“ Were you driving, Lawrence ?” 

“ No, Farquhar.” 

“ Then you arc safe; but Farquhar must 
give up Glen Cottage: he must never shew 
himself there.” 

I confess that I thought this a severe penalty 
for unintentional offence, especially when spring¬ 
ing from courteous intention; but Cyril knew 
his father best, and for my part, I was so 
pleased at this result, that I troubled myself 
littli! about the occasion, though the importance 
which Cyril Harrison attached to it, seemed to 
me to partake a little of mystery. 
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“ Arc you certain that you collected all, 
Lawrence ?” 

“ I have no reason to doubt it; but I 
cannot answer for it in the confusion that 
followed.” 

“ Then I must ask Farquhar.” 

But while putting on his cap and gown, 
the culprit entered; he had changed his dress, 
and bore no marks of the catastrophe, except 
that his arm was in a sling : 

“ This is a pretty mess, Farquhar; are these 
all the papers ?” shewing the packet. 

“ I gave all I could find, to Lawrence.” 

“ Well, our servant shall take them by the 
coach to-morrow, and I will write the best 
apology I can for you; but I can tcU you 
that Glen Cottage is the last place in the 
world for you after an accident like this.” 

“ Quite the contrary, Harrison. I shall get 
my exeat to-morrow, and for the rest, kind 
intentions—restive horse—arm half-broken, and 
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a hundred and fifty miles to apologise, will 
make my peace^dcpend on it.” 

We all stared at him in astonishment, cox- 
comb as we knew him to be. 

“ Are you serious ?” said Lawrence. 

“ Quite so.” 

“ Then, by Jove, I go with you.” 

Harrison exchanged a look with me, which 
implied that remonstrance was useless trouble, 
and we resumed our seats, Lawrence and Far- 
quhar going away together. This incident led 
to sucli consequences, that trifling as it was, I 
have given it in detail; they left Cambridge the 
following day, and never returned. In fact, 
Lawrence had made up his mind long since 
not to take his c^gree, and Farquhar had 
hesitated about degrading ; the injury to his 
arm, though very trifling, gave him a decent 
excuse, and he made the most of it. 

I need not follow out the college history of 
Cyril and myself; it presented nothing of 
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interest, except that, in the January following, 
we found ourselves, as usual, bracketed in the 
tripos, not at the head of it certainly, but 
sufficiently near it to obtain the desiderated 
eclat of “very high men,” and wc were well 
satisfied. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

“ Seek not a scorpion’s nest. 

Nor set no ffX)ting on this unkind shore.” 

HENRY VI. 

Those who have never experienced it can 
rarelj' appreciate the exquisite pleasure' of feeling 
that, “ at length,” the race is over, and all its 
training, excitement, and suspense are termi¬ 
nated, and for ever, and the business of the 
world about to begin in earnest. 

It was proverbial in my time, and no doubt 
it continues to be so, that the first year at 
Cambridge was delightful—the second, weari- 
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some—the third, detestable: in fact, a young 
man has no chance of pleasure there after the 
first novelty is over, unless he ’finds it in tlie 
excitement of gaiety, or of cojjpetition: Iiothing 
can well be more ennuyant than the didl 
routine of academic life to thOfSC who, if not 
idle, arc yet not systematically industrious; the 
boat-racing of modern times would form a 
happy resource, involving as it does, but little 
expense either of time or money, were it not 
that the competition has all the wear and tear 
of excitement, without any ultimate object: the 
attention is diverted by the all-absorbing interest 
of the “ races” at times when it should be 
rigorously devoted to reading; nor can it be 
denied that, after aU that can be said for it, 
to be the best waterman on the Isis or the 
Cam is but a humble ambition : yet, even this 
pursuit is a great relief to the monotony of 
college, and a great improvement on the 
gambling, sporting, dissipated “ gaiety ” of 
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thirty years ago. It would be unobjectionable if 
pursued with less anxious preparation. 

To return from this digression; neither Cyril 
nor m/self had been idle men ; but yet, when 
all was over, and we entered the same post- 
chaise for town, as we passed St. Mary’s, and 
heard its well known chimes bidding us fare¬ 
well, we could not resist a simultaneous con¬ 
gratulation of each other, though then uncertain 
of our places. 

“ Well, dear Stanley, they may place us 
where they will; I have done my best, and 
thank God, ’tis over.” 

“ You cannot be more thankful than I am, 
Cyril, and yet, to say truth, I would rather have 
been sure of my honours before I revisit the 
Glen.” 

“ Never fear about your place: you must be 
high enough for all reasonable ambition; but 
let us leave the Senate-House behind us, and 
consider ‘ what next ?’ ” 
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“You will return for your fellowship, .1 
conclude, but I have no such purpose.” 

“ Never mind about that; *we must both 
return to take our degree; but I meant what 
shall we do meanwhile ? We have but a few 
days, where shall we spend them ?” 

“ Are you not going home, then ?” 

“ Not, if you wiU take me home with you.” 

“ You could not have made a more agreeable 
proposal, for even had you asked me to the 
Glen, I must have taken home en route ; and, 
to be frank, I am loth to sec Cecilia till I can 
render a good account of myself.” 

“ You would not have seen her in any event; 
she is in France.” 

“ In France! And why not have told me 
this before ?” 

“ For precisely the same reason that you 
were not invited when they left us—to keep 
your mind composed.” 

“ But why should that disturb me ?” 
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“Stanley, I told you that the day should 
come when all should be explained: shall I 
proceed now ?” 

Tlioifgh I had locked forward to this promised 
explanation with eager anxiety; though, con¬ 
sidering our long intimacy, I had often pondered 
on tlie half-confidence of my friend with feelings 
bordering on resentment; and though the object 
now uppermost in my mind was how to break 
tl«3 matter to my father—for I was conscious 
that the further jirosecution of it, unsanctioned 
b) him, would be dishonourable—I trembled 
at the approaching eclaircissement; I had a 
strangi: presentiment that it boded something 
fatal to the hopes which I now began to indulge. 
1 marie no reply, for I feared lest my voice 
should fail me; and Cyril, perhaps to put 
an end to an agitation which he saw was 
rising, abruptly proceeded. 

“ It is !ill comprised in a word. I only 
wonder that, with your quickness, it is still 
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necessary to mention it —my family are Roman 
Catholics!” 

“ Well!—and what then ? f* half suspected 
your father at my dinner-parfV.” 

“ But you, Stanley, are a Protestant.” 

“ And are not you 

“That is between me and my God. My 
confidence, Stanley, can go no farther; at least, 
not now.” 

This was, indeed, throwing a ray on my 
hitherto darkened brain; but, like the sudden 
access of light to the long-imprisoned captive, 
it onlv served to bewilder mo almost to madness. 
I became restless and impatient. I fumbled 
about the glass, and broke it. I shouted to 
the post-boy to dri%<j faster; clianged my 
position a dozen times ; unlockf'd mv portman¬ 
teau as if to search for something, and reloekt'd 
it without examination; and then, luimming 
“ Duke Domum,” flung my.self back into the 
comer of the chaise, as if sullenly determined 
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tp say no more; but Cyril was affection itself, 
and as judicious as he was kind. He saw what 
a conflict was passing in my mind, and my 
utter wSnt of self-command; he was aware too, 
for he experienced it himself, that the over¬ 
strained efforts of the last week had predisposed 
me to hysterical weakness; he knew that for 
three days past I had scarcely taken food or 
sleep, and had even dosed myself with brandy 
for the final struggle, and he rightly inferred 
that, to find vent for my passion in tears, would 
subdue its alarming excess. He allowed a few 
minutes to jiass in silenct^, and then said, press¬ 
ing my hand, 

“ Tell me frankly, Stanley, was not Cecilia 
right when she said that the Glen was no place 
for you ?” 

“ Then why did she come to Cambridge ?” 

“ Bt'cause my father compelled her. But 
you shall judge for yourself what have been her 
feelings,” and he drew from his pocket-book 
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a letter, and put the envelope in my hands; it 
only contained the conclusion of a sentence :— 
“ It would be to me a source of endless self- 
reproach, if one so justly ‘dear to you were 
disappointed of the honours he well deserves, 
as one of the sad consequences of our ill-advised 
visit; he would himself blame me hereafter, and 
his eensure would be only less painful than the 
reproof of my own conscience: we have enough 
to answer for as it is.” 

Cyril had rightly calculated: a moment’s 
pause was followed by a flow of tears, and I 
became tranquil as I became subdued. He 
again pressed my hand. 

“I have more—much more to tell you, 
Stanley, and therefore I wish to accompany 
you home; you are not equal to the excitement 
to-day, nor am I.” 

Home—dear home, with all its sweets and 
seductions, soon made me myself again. Then; 
they stood, waiting and watching for my arrival. 
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l^urs before steam itself could have, conveyed 
me so far! and when the carriage hecame visible 
on entering the*carriage-swecp, away they rushed 
with uncovered hrnds, and streaming ringlets, 
and glowing cheeks, to anticipate, though only 
by a minute, the gratulatory embrace of paternal 
and fraternal love. My sisters, no longer 
infants, hut fine, blooming girls, hung sus¬ 
pended from each arm, while my mother tlnew 
her arms round us aU, and sobbed with joy; 
my aged father scarcely spoke, but as he took 
me by the hand, I could see the tear glisten in 
his de(‘p-arched eye. Oh ! the labours of half- 
a-century would have been well repaid by the 
delight with which I heard his only salutation, 
“ My own dear boy, you have done your duty 
well.” 

It is long—long since ! their ashes have 
long mouldered in the dust, and since that 
happy meeting, if I have endured sorrow and 
adversity, I have had my triumphs and my 
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joys; but never have I reaped reward so rich,-^- 
nevcr have I felt gratification so exquisite and 
so pure as then: nor till we naeet in Heaven 
shall I feel so blest again! St is no affectation, 
no ruse to waken feeling; I have written the 
last few lines with an emotion I should bo 
ashamed to shew, though I am not ashamed to 
own it. 

But where was Cyril all this time ? I need 
scarcely say that all the hearty warmth of rtiy 
reception was richly reflected upon him, and 
he proved his title to it, for lie actually wept 
from sympathy, as he whispered in iny ear, 
“ This, indeed, is home !” Poor fellow ! he 
needed its repose yet more than I: he did not 
possess either my strength of constitution, or 
my elasticity of spirits, and it soon became 
apparent that he required nursing. I was 
selfish enough to regret this on my own 
account, for it was impossible for me to unfold 
my heart to ray father as I had designed, until I 
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r«a‘ivcd from Cyril the narrative which he had 
promised, and in the exhausted state in which 
he found liimsclf, Jiu was quite unequal to the 
task. 


The ensuing week brought us a list of the 
tripos, and our position in it, far ext^edinu 
our most sanguine expectations, and adding yet 
more to the general satisfaction, restored him 
almost to his former strength ; but the. journey 
wSs long and trying, and therefore we persuaded 
Inm not to return for his degree. 


I went back alone, leaving him to the care of 
Ins affectionate nurses-for all took a share in 
tl>e duty. I only remained to go tlirough the 
necessary forms, and pack up mv hooks- it 
b™* a w.,11 W„ a„d s,ill 
of Oambnclgc-that rta,. a m„„ 

obangc „f dothaa. three Mrts. seven „,U stek. 
"V. a sp,» IKtcket-handkerehicfi and Ibnr tea. 
spoons. I have heard of an i„sh„,ee of „„e 
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sheet having been discovered ; and, in one vo»-y 
extraordinary case, a friend of mine, who was 
rather careful in such matters, actually saved 
six towels, being exactly haK" lus set; ftut then 
he had inscribed his name and college at full 
Icngtii in each corner, and thereby acquired the 
soubriquet of “ Quadratic.” It has often been 
a matter of philosophical inquiry what becomes 
of the table-linen, bed-linen, and other stock in 
trade of an undergraduate ? But “ bene deebs- 
sit,” is the invariable account of each and every 
article, and the problem is likely to remain 
unsolved for ever. 

As I was making my last tour of the market¬ 
place, to settle an account that I liad forgotten, 
my eye was attracted to a shop window, by a 
small but highly-finished oil-painting, of minia¬ 
ture size, and set in gold; it was apparently 
foreign; whether it was mere fancy, or that never 
having much regarded any fcimale features but 
Cecilia s, I thought that every fine countenan(;c 
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must resemble hers, I know not. The subject 
was young, and fancifully treated, as if it had 
b(!en a study of a Madonna: there was, at 
all evfnts, likeness enough to swear by, and 
I bouglit it for a trifle. The shopman either 
could not, or would not tell me how he came by 
it, and seemed to tbink himself well paid by ten 
shillings, notwithstanding the costly material of 
the setting. The more closi'ly I examined it, 
file more striking the likeness appeared to be; 
and my first iiuiuirv of Cyril, on reaching home, 
was if Cecilia bad evi'r bad her portrait taken ? 

“ Certainly not. I must have known it, 1 
tbink, if she bad !” 

I then shi'wed him my purchase : he at once 
recognized the fi'atures, and, for the moment, 
was much annoyed. 

“ This has heen done clandestinely. I must 
ask her about it.” But wonil\n’s eyes are often 
sharper than ours in such trifles: 1 shewed it to 
my sistiTs, and one of thiun, on close scrutiny 
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detected a date stamped upon the gold, of 
twenty-five years previously; this seemed to 
settle the matter, so I retained my purchase 
unchallenged, and if with sorfiewhat less roman¬ 
tic fondness for it, still with (>nough to make 
me wear it conformably to the strict rules of 
romance ! 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

“ Qtus scit, an adjiciant hodiernaj crastina summse 

Tempora Di supcri!” 

HORACE. 

Did my reader ever accustom himself to the 
shower-bath throughout the year ? If he has 
been given to this very salutarj' habit, he must 
at times have experienced an almost in^^nciblp 
repugnance, in a fresh and frosty morning in 
October, to rising at his usual hour, and, 
exchanging the genial warmth of bed, and the 
dreamy, semi-somnolent vagaries of his jiillow, 
floating through fancy like the grey mists of 
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morning between darkness and light, for the 
downright, point-blank embrace of a pailful of 
icy water with his shivering, gasping, denuded 
carcase! 

It is no joke; there you stand, shaking and 
irresolute, anticipative of horror, just as w’hen 
the dentist takes his instrument in hand, and as 
loth to pull the cord as if the sword of Damocles 
were suspended by it over your devoted head ; 
at last, in sheer desperation, the hand is raised, 
the bolt withdrawn, round whirls the pail, and 
the bustle of drowning suspends the power of 
further reflection, till all is over; when the 
salubrious glow of every muscle repays your 
spontaneous suffering by the comfortable assur¬ 
ance that it has not been in vain. Of all 
forms of ablution, it is at once the most formi¬ 
dable and most complete ! 

The feelings with wliich I have dwelt on 
these coUegc and domestie scenes, are not dis¬ 
similar : I have lingered over the recollection of 
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them, most loth to rouse myself to sterner duty. 
There is, indeed, a genial warmth about them 
which sustains* a cheerful, yet not excited anima¬ 
tion : dreary andjmisty as the remembrance is, 
it is the remembrance not of fancy, but of 
fact;—of actual scenes, where all was real and 
true, and yet where truth and reality involved 
no pain, and but little of disgust. 

I could doze away hour after hour in futile; 
'efforts to recall those days of sunshine', scarcely 
ewer cloueled by a deeper shadow than the 
disappointment of a scheme of pleasure, or 
momentary defeat by some new and perplexing 
subject: and yet the efforts are not entirely 
futile!—so indelible are all impressions on the 
youthful mind. 

I could at this moment ])aint, with Wilkie's 
accuracy, the interior of my room : the hanging 
shelves, exulting in tlieir prize'-boerks, anel 
surmounted by a bust of Cicero ; tlie standing- 
desk, covereei with that enviable scribbling- 

G 3 
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paper of which no place but Cambridge has 
yet been known to boast, with scattered sheets 
of half-solved problems, and half-writ ten decla¬ 
mations ; the prints of Milner, Gretton, Wood, 
and all the then heads of colleges and carica¬ 
ture, adorning the half-dismantled walls; the 
surplice, unwashed for a term, suspended from 
a hook behind the bed-room door, and when 
removed for Saints’ day’s use, exposing a cours¬ 
ing-whip, a pair of plated spurs, and othc'- 
utilities for the field ; the reading-lamp of the 
last fashion, when every man who had got up 
his hydrostatics, invented for himself; and 
above all, the little pembroke table that greeted 
the eyes after morning chapel, snugly drawn to 
the vv'armest comer of the fire, from which the 
kettle hissed a welcome to the well-crusted 
college loaf, and its satellite attendants—three 
inches of a yard of Cambridge butter; while 
my busy, bustling bed-maker, with an assiduity 
easy to be accounted for—involving, as it did, 
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her arrangements for her family dinner, hailed 
my return from chapel with her habitual ques¬ 
tion, “Anything from the cook this morning. 
Sir r 

These were halcyon days! but though delight¬ 
ful while they lasted, and delightful in the 
retrospect, miserable indeed is the man who 
thus would vegetate away existence: at twenty- 
three every man worthy of the name, looks out 
for sterner occupation. I must bid adieu to 
college, and plunge into that coldest of all 
baths—the busy world. 

Cyril’s state gradually became alarming, and 
not the less so that it wanted all symptoms 
of organic alfection. Strength failed, and appe¬ 
tite disappeared, without apparent cause : when 
we asked him of himself, he always answered 
that he was well, and yet even his voice became 
feeble, and his features gradually assumed that 
settled look of distress, which medical men 
regard with more anxiety than any derangement 
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of the animal functions. I should have been 
disposed to predicate insanity, brought on by 
excess of application, but his mind was clear, 
and his powers of conversation more lively than 
ever, though it was with difficulty that we could 
induce him to join in it: it was, perhaps, still 
more conclusive against insanity, that his sleep 
was calm and regular. 

Travelling was recommended, and prepara¬ 
tions were made; but on the eve of our intended 
departure, he summoned me to his bed-room, 
where he spent most of the day, reclining on 
the sofa, and told me, with many regrets for the 
trouble he occasioned, that he was utterly une¬ 
qual to a journey, or he should have felt it his 
duty to go to Glen Cottage; “ Though,” he 
added, with a melancholy smile, “ I am much 
happier here.” 

“Then here you shall remain, Cyril; but 
tell me the cause of all this,—-for there is a 
secret cause, I am convinced.” 
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“ There is, indeed, Stanley ; but why should 
I distress you with it ?—And yet you must 
know it soon*! My dear Stanley,” after a brief 
pause^ “ I feel—I know that I am dying I” 

For the instant, I was struck with horror; 
such a possibility had never once occurred to 
me, ill as he undoubtedly was; but for oni; 
so young, and till of late so well, and just 
released from a course of severe but triumphant 
labour, to begin his career of life with an eclat 
that must lead to honour and success,—I could 
not regard it as a possible contingents, and 1 
repelled the suggestion as springing from the 
lassitude caused by unremitted* exertion and 
(txcitement. 

“ Nay, Stanley, you have gone through tlie 
same course, and with a more excitable temper 
than mine, and vet I never saw vou better, 
while I am exhausted and attenuated! That 
shews my frame to be naturally weaker. I 
know that I am dying!” 
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“ You should check this despondency, Cyril: 

I have heard it said that it is apt to verify its* 
own predictions, by exhausting the powers that 
ought to control it. Let us talk of something 
else.” 

“ No; I wished to speak of this. I am sen¬ 
sible that my strength is declining daily—even 
hourly. I have much to say: to-morrow I 
may be unable.” 

“ Cyril, I have shunned these topies, because 
1 saw you were unequal to them, and only for 
that reason. Let us pass them by till you are 
stronger.” 

“ It is not of Cecilia I wish to speak, but of 
myself. I tried to write it down, but I could 
not manage it. Surely you will hear me, 
Stanley ?” 

I refrained from further opposition; for 
though I was far from sharing his apprehensions, 
it occurred to me that the relief of unburthen- 
ing his mind, might conduce largely to his 
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restoration. I seated myself on the sofa beside 
him, and told him that for this reason alone, I 
would indulge* him, if he would promise to 
desist yhen I thov^ht he had said enough. 

“ I told you that I am happier here than at 
Glen Cottage,” he began, “and you make me 
feel that here alone, I can be with comfort 
during the few weeks or months that I may 
linger on. Do you recollect asking me whether 
1, was not a Protestant ? At that time, I knew 
not how to answer you. I now avow it, 
Stanley. Would to God that I had dared 
avow it years ago !” 

“ Why surely, Cyril, you always were ! Did 
you not regularly attend chapel, and sign the 
declaration of conformity ?” 

“ Oh, Stanley! would that I never had!— 
'fhcni is the sting of that remorse which alone 
makes this hour painful!” 

“My dearest friend, what can you mt'an 
You are speaking paradoxes !” 
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“ 1 had a dispensation from the head of that 
Church to which I then belonged.” 

“ What! do I understand you, Harrison ? 
A dispensation to practice hypocrisy and fidse- 

hood r 

He burst into tears, while I paced the room 
in emotion not unmingled with indignation ; 
but his tears instantly reminded me that at 
such a moment my language was inhuman. 

“ Forgive me, Cyril; my asperity is unwar¬ 
rantable; it was forced from me by my sur¬ 
prise.” 

“ Now you again call me ‘ C\ ril,’ I can 
forgive anything,” lie said, taking my proffered 
hand with another of his melancholy smiles, 
“ and indeed, Stanley, I have suffered so much 
reproach of late, that I ought to be accustometl 
to its tone; but I cannot bear it from your lij^s ; 
we will not go on now; I have told you, not 
all, but that which is most painful, and it will 
therefore be no effort to resume the subject; let 
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/no try if I cannot accomplish half an hour’s 
walk—a ‘constitutional’ if you will.” 

But alas! it was more than he could manage: 
in loss than ten* minutes ho returned to his 
sofa, though more composed than I had seen 
him for some days, and not without some show 
of cheerfulness. It seemed right to apprize his 
friends of his languid condition, even if his 
anticijiations were groundless, and 1 asked him 
if he had done so ? 

“ I wrote to my father ; but I have received 
no answer, and cxj)e(Ted none.” 

” Nor from Cecilia?—^nor Agnes?—nor your 
mother ?” 

“ They know nothing of my illness.” 

“ Why not ?” 

“ Stanley, you must know all, before those 
things can he made intelligil)lo, and you shall 
know all to-morrow ; hut you were right, 1 
have mad(! as much effort as I am equal to for 
one dav.” 
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My sisters were too young to be udmitted t(> 

;i family cabinet-council; but I considered it mv 

*■ * • 

duty to consult my parents on the propriety ot 
instant communication witlf Mr. and Mrs. 
Harrison, and with their approbation I wrote 
to the former by the same post, confining 
myself to the simple fact that Cyril was 
e.ytremely ill, and thought himself in imminent 
danger; that we were not without apprehen¬ 
sions, in which his medical attendants concurred. 

I could not resist certain misgivings as to the 
success of my letter, and therefore I also forwarded 
a few lines in a separate cover to Cecilia, taking 
my chance of her having by this time returned 
from Paris. As the natural result of these letters 
would be the speedy arrival of his father, or some 
of his family, it was prudent to prepare Cyril 
for their coming, and I availed myself of his 
temporary rally to mention it the next morning. 

Thank you, Stankiy, it was very considerate 
of you, but he will never come.” 
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“ But yolir mother and sisters will.” 

“ They ! They will hear nothing of it.” 

“ Arc they not at home ?” 

“ 1 ticlicve so, l)ut that will make no differ- 
(■ncc: they will never hear of it.” 

“ To tell you the truth, I wrote a line also to 
Cecilia.” 

lie smiled, and shook his head, but said 
nothing. On the fourth day my answer came; 
but such an answer was surely never, under 
similar circumstances, written by a father’s 
pen! 

“ Glen Cottage. 

“ My dear Sir, 

“ My son’s illness docs not surprise me ; if it 
terminates in death, may it also end in peni¬ 
tence ; I have not delivered your letter to my 
daughter, finding that it related only to the 
same subject. I gratefully acknowledge your 
kind attentions; but you wiU perceive that the 
rep<.‘tition of them is unnecessary. 

“ I have the honour to be, &c.” 
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What was to be done ? To show such 'a 
letter to Cyril would be to read his death- 
warrant. We consulted together, and deter- 
mined on suppressing it altogether; but my 
father was a man made of different clay; 
though on the verge of seventy, he; retained all 
the energy, and almost all the physical power of 
youth. 

“ You must not leave him, my hoy ; lent I 
will go toGlen Cottage to-night:—meantime, you 
must extract all you can from Cvril; there is 
more in this affair than rc;sentment for ordinary 
faults, and unless I know all, I can do no 
good.” 

I then reported to him all that had already 
passed; he immediately drew inferences which 
had not jircsented themselves to me. 

“ A dispensation ! This would not have > 
been granted except for high purposes; perliajis 
to plant in our university a Jesuit in disguise ! 
And Cyril, I suppose, would not suit their 
purpose, and hence the t|uarrel! I rnarve^ how 
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many moreVhorc may be, and of more pliable 
material !” 

Here was indeed a master key to unlock 
many ."t mystery ! * My eyes were opened as if 
a film had been withdrawn, and opened too, to 
my own danger. And then, Mr. Harrison’s 
letter ! A man of the world, of education, and 
of taste, filling the rank of a gentleman, to open 
the letter of another, though that other were his 
daughter! 

I scarcely know anything so abhorrent to a 
well-strung mind, as to violate the seal of a 
k'tter addressed to anotlu'r, or to betray tlic 
confidence of one where “ private” is super¬ 
scribed. In all my (experience of the world, 
and it is now considerable, I never knew but 
one instance of such depraved contempt of 
the principles of honour which conventionally 
govern the tone of good society. 

It is vain to attempt it; I cannot describe 
the complicated feelings which ojipressed me at 
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this juncture; the old enigma retilrned, whii^ 
am I to do ? On one point I instantly resolved; 
never should ray father have to resent any con- 
r.ealmcnt on my pai't, whatever might *be the 
consequences: he vi^as about to leave the room, 
to announce to my mother his purpose of going, 
when I stopped him, with much earnestness, and 
some confusion, said, 

“ I have not told you all.” 

“ No, my child! What more have you to 
say ? That you too, are a Jesuit in disguise ?” 

“ Indeed, no ! But I must confess, that I may 
not be tempted to become one.” 

“ Well, well, no time for confessions now; 
tell me when I come back; I may trust you till 
then.” 

“ I cannot wait so long; if I do not confess 
at once, I may falter.” 

He had as yet, been smiling at my precipitate 
anxiety, fancying it was some trifling college 
debt, or similar delinquency ; but my earnest 
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t«nc arrcstcS him at once, and he resumed his 
seat, somewhat gravely, as expecting my confes¬ 
sion ; but my wits were gone, though my 
resolution remained. 

“I am—I am sorry to say, but I am—at 
least, I believe I am—I am very sorry to tell 
you—but—” 

“ What the devil do you mean, boy ? Can’t 
you speak out ? What are you, that you wish 
to '.lay, and arc sorry to say, and can’t say ? 
One would almost fancy you were a fool, or in 
love!” and his gravity relaxed into a smiling 
laugh. 

“ That is exactly it; but I could not express 
it. I am a fool, and in love !” 

“ Well, and what then ? Do you suppose 
that you arc the first fool that ever fell in love ? 
or the first lover that ever became a fool ? Go, 
you blockhead, and ask your mother.” And 
he was rising a second time, all gravity dispelled; 
but the ice was broken, and my bashfulness had 
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vanished, too. I, rather irrevcrenially, intca-*- 
cepted him, and placing myself against the door, 
added, in a clear but gloomy voice, “ I am in 
love with this Jesuit’s daughtTir.” 

“ True Jesuits, my boy, have no daughters ; 
unless they have a dispensation whenever 
wanted, but never mind; I imdei-stand the 
whole; say no more about it, only, that I may 
make no bluruliTS, tell me which of them, for I 
believe he has two.” 

“ Cecilia—the eldest.” 

“ And does she know it ?” 

“ Not from me; but she has an eagle eye.” 

“ Or a woman’s vanity, which will do as well, 
and see self reflected from a brick wall, though 
she can see no farther through it than her 
neighbour; but you are an honest lad, and 1 wish 
every father deserved such a son as well as I do;, 
—so go to poor Cyril, and cheer him, if you 
can. I shall be off in two hours.” 

I believe the complacency of his warm and 
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generous hearty dictated the somewhat self-com¬ 
placent terms in which he expressed his wish. 
In less than two’ hours he was mounted, the 
groom following with, a small carpet-bag, for a 
change or two of linen, and a razor, would have 
sufficed to take him from one end of Europe to 
the other; nor was my own self-complacency 
by any means small. I had relieved my mind 
of a secret, and he who desires a light heart will 
burthen it with as few as possible; if my father 
had expressed no actual assent, yet his words, 
and still more his manner, implied approba¬ 
tion ; in fact, he knew Cyril, and was capable 
of knotting him; he no doubt believed that 
Cyril’s sister could not be unworthy of Cyril’s 
friend. I entered his room with more gaite' 
de cwur than quite accorded with the scene. 
He still occupied the sofa, but only as a tem¬ 
porary relief from bed, and I was obliged, by 
his weakness, to carry him from one to the 
other. 
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“Well, Stanley, so there are^no letters this 
afternoon ?” 

“ None that we expected.” * 

“ I expected nonean^ the sigh v ith which 
he said it, belied his words, and marked his 
disappointment. 

“ Cheer up, my dear CjTil; my father is one 
of the right sort. He has gone to Glen Cottage, 
and within an hour he will be inside the 
mail.” 

“ Your father, Stanley ! and why not you, if 
anybody ?” 

“ Because I am a dutiful son, and never resist 
the governor’s high pleasure.” 

I had scarcely uttered the words before I 
feared that they were ill-chosen, and hastened to 
prevent their misconstruction. 

“ The case is simply this, Cyril. I hav(.‘ told 
my father all; yes, all —even to Cecilia, and the 
old gentleman perceived, as by intuition, what it 
has taken you three years to explain, and me 
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three weeis to comprehend when you had 
explained it. My impression is, that he knows 
more of your‘father’s character than either of 
us, bitf. what influence he may exert over him 
is quite another thing. He judiciously resolved 
that his age and station would give him more 
influence than I can boast, and I, with equal 
Judgment, came to the conclusion, that I should 
do you no harm by staying to nurse you, while 
I might do myself more harm than good, by 
making your illness an excuse for visiting Glen 
Cottage. Now you have it aU.” 

“ Then you have not heard ?” 

“ Cecilia has not vouchsafed a line.” 

“ Have you heard anything of Lawrence ?” 

“ Not a syllable—have you ?” 

“ He went with Farquhar to the Glen; hut 
I have been unwilling to speak of these matters; 
he not there now, I believe.” 

“ Let us turn to another; what will Cecilia 
say to this frolic of the governor’s ?” 

H 2 
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“ Spare me at present, my dear Stanley. I 
shall perhaps be better to-morrow—can you 
carry me to bed ?” 

I did so, and when I felt «his feather weight, 
1 could no longer disguise from myself that 
danger was indeed imminent: for the first time 
his disposition to sleep had left him, but his 
inclination to talk seemed to increase. I deter¬ 
mined to occupy his sofa, that I might be at 
band if he required assistance in the night. He 
was bent on conversation, and on subjects which 
shewed that his mind was increasing in activity 
as his bodily strength declined. I was pre¬ 
paring for rest, when he abruptly asked the 
question : 

“ What do you consider the true Church, 
Stanley ?” 

“ The Church of Christ.” 

“ That is evading my question. WhcK are 
the Church of Christ ?” 

“ AU who believe in his great atonement, and 
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testify their faith by obedience to his com¬ 
mands.” 

“ Your answer is truly Catholic, but it 
involv«5 much qscstion as to the character 
of that faith which must thus be testified ?” 

“ I said, ‘ belief in his atonement—a full 
and certain assurance that the sins, of which 
all of us arc conscious, demand a sacrifice that 
shall be sufficient to reconcile us to a God of 
justice as well as mercy, and that this sacrifice 
was found in Jesus Christ.” 

“ And you said, ‘ obedience to his commands.’ 
Does not that imply obedience to his delegated 
authority ?” 

“ Undoubtedly, if you can prove the dele¬ 
gation.” 

“ And where can you prove it, if not in the 
Church of Rome ?” 

/\\"c need not go so far: common sense will 
tell us, even apart from conscience, which 
speaks in sharper language—that the tree is 
known by its fruits: whether those fruits are 
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good or bad, the test is easily fo;jnd in thp 
Bible.” 

“Then the Bible is the criterion by which 
w’e are to judge of the orthodoxy, or to tse my 
former phrase, the delegation of those who 
expound it ?” 

“ Unquestionably.” 

“ But the Bible itself often requires explana¬ 
tion.” 

“ Never, in that which is essential to salva¬ 
tion.” 

“ I can quote a hundred texts on \vhich our 
divines have laboured in vain.” 

“ Granted; and yet a critical understanding 
of even one of them, is not essential to salva¬ 
tion /” 

“ And have all the wisdom of synods, and all 
the learning of councils been expended on 
useless speculation on their meaning ?” 

“ Yes; unless you can prove to me that the 
plough-boy and the apprentice are out of the 
pale of salvation.” 
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“ wi^ n 

“ Simply because neither apprentice nor 
plough-boy can comprehend the wisdom of 
synods^ nor the l(»rning of councils.” 

He said no more, and our colloquy terminated 
for the night; it pained me to think that his 
mind was still wavering between conviction of 
conscience, and the impulse of early education ; 
but I was deceived: he was testing my con¬ 
victions, not his own, though I little imagined, 
at the moment, which way his thoughts were 
tending. When he continued silent, I went 
to sleep and dreamed, not of controversy, but of 
Cecilia ! I never enjoyed the blessing of sound 
sleep : at times I have imagined that the vigi¬ 
lant spirit of a dog has possessed me, and that 
I am but a canine transmigration. Cyril 
awakenpd me at an early hour, with a remitfk 
thq/^proved he had not even slumbered, and 
which my own slumbers were not deep enough 
to misapprehend. 
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“ Cecilia thinks as you do !” 

“ And so do you,” I instantly responded; 
“ but no more of this at present. How have 
you slept ?” 

“ Not at all; I have been thinking over it ever 
since—‘by their fruits ye shall know them;’ 
and if I had doubted it before, I can doubt no 
longer that ‘ a dispensation’ to play the hypo¬ 
crite can argue no holy influence.” 

On that, and for two or three consecutive 
days, Cyril was so restored to animation and 
cheerfulness, that we began to hope we had 
taken a false alarm: on the fifth day after 
my father’s departure for Glen Cottage, we 
saw a carriage approaching the house, with 
feelings of satisfaction difficult to express, for 
we were assured that it contained my father, 
and, as we fervently hoped, not unaccofl[ipanied. 
We were all at the door to receive him, ancK^ur 
expected guests: poor Cyril, who was to.' 
feeble to quit the sofa, had persuaded me that 
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he couSd leave his room, and I carried him into 
the drawipg-room, that he might be one of the - 
first to heaf the family voice, and there he 
lay, iipxiously expecting the heart-remembered 
tone. 

Never—never shall I forget the bitterness of 
that moment, when my father alighted from the 
chaise, all alone! Before he spoke, I watched 
his expressive countenance: sorrow, anger, 
indignation, were all blended there, and yet 
tenderness prevailed. He kissed my mother, 
and kissed my sisters, and grasped my hand, 
but uttered not a word. He entered the hall 
in silence, and only then asked, “ How is 
Cyril ?” 

We were awe-struck; my mother replied, 
“ He is down stairs—in the drawing-room,” 
when rpy father rushed in, as if to find his 
sojy'—iiis only son, and embracing him, burst 
^to tears. It is somewhere said—1 cannot 
recall the passage—that the tears of manhood 

li 3 
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are terrific. It is true, whoever may/be the 
author. “ Man never weeps, except from the 
bitterness of remorse, or the liopelessncss of 
despair,” and either is indeed •terrific. 

Cyril asked no question; he understood all 
without enquiry; he did not even shed a tear, 
or betray anxiety for a moment; of all our 
party, ho alone was not disconcerted. Calm and 
self-possessed, not a word escaped him, except 
to soothe my mother, and again and again to 
thank my father ; and, with composure that no 
philosophy could command, he asked my sisters 
to cheer us with a duet. That morning, at his 
own request, he had received the sacrament. 

“ Why,” he had said, “ postpone it to the last, 
and take it as an automaton ? I can feel it 
now : I may not to-morrow.” 

The girls, sorrowing they knew nat whv, 
began an air which he had often asked for^Vid 
before that air was finished,—inv beloved Cvr? 
was no more! 
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CHAPTER IX. 


“ C’est un ccEur dechire qui gdmit, et qui trop 
plein dc sa doulcur, ne dcmaiide qu’a I’^pancher.” 

M.\RMONTEL. 


I HAVE struggled hard with feeling to retrace 
these events with accuracy. Every line has 
ripped open a wound which I thought had 
been for ever healed: it is vain to sneer at 
three years’ friendship, or to ridicule for romance 
the artpities of adolescence. Deny it as you 
wi^ laugh at the fancy as the wildest of human 
^travagancies, jest and quip at boyish ‘folly 
and green attachments, I maintain it still, that 
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next to the tics of the conjugal and parental 
relations, there arc none so dear—so pjjpmanently 
cherished—so bitterly deplored, afthosc which 
unite the generous rivals school arvl col¬ 
lege. 

I, like otliers, have had my “friends” in 
after life,—and good friends too, in worldly 
acceptation: men who would carry a message', 
and stand by to see you shot like a woodcock ; 
men who would climb the back-stairs, and 
solicit for you a government appointment, 
rather than repay a hundred pounds; men who 
will say civil things in public, and private'ly 
laugh at you for believing them; men who 
will cog and cozen to your face, and say 
behind your back what they dare not insinuate 
in your presence. I have tried and know them 
all, and give to such friendship all the^^jredit it 
deserves; but for real friendship commcnhs^c 
to the man who has grown up with you 
manhood ; who has shared with vou the con- 
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ifict!?, vhc sorrows, and the joys of all your 
teens; who has disputed with you every step 
in Juvenile honour and distinction; who has 
bcatea you wdthaut triumph, and succumbed 
without mortification; who has exulted in your 
honours, and called on you to exult in his own; 
who, in a word, has progressed with you, pari 
passu, through all the passages of early life, 
whether of success or of disappointment— 
whether of sorrow or of joy—whether of love 
or of hatred, and feels himself identified 
with your dcfetit no less than with your 
hopes. 

And such had been Cyril Harrison to me ! 
We had alternated first and second throughout 
our college career ; we had aided each other to 
defeat each other; we had shared pleasure, and 
dividc^disappointment; we had acquired honour, 
ayrf mutually reflected honour; we were coevah 
age, as we were co-equal in attainment. 
The loss of such an “ alter ego” can never 
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be replaced, were human life again eliteisded 
to antediluvian duration. 

It is painful, and not in good taste, to 
describe in detail the houselwld derangwnents 
consequent upon death. I pass them by, but 
not altogether, for incidents occurred that 
must not be suppressed. Agitated as my 
father was on his first arrival, the scene 
that had immediately followed recalled him to 
himself. I could not assist him; my spirits 
were gone: he directed, superintended, and 
transacted everything—my utmost powers could 
do no more than order my mourning; in fact, 
parental anxiety soon began to fix itself on me, 
and, though conscious there was no cause for it, 
such was its soothing tendency, that I yielded to 
it rather than resist: there is no balm for grief 
equal to natural atfection. 

We were assembled, still sad and sorrowful^in 
the drawing-room, just as evening drew irH 
when the noise of carriage wheels, the second 
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Cyril’s death, startled us. My father 
violently'iiang the bell. “ Whoever it is, deny 
them,” but the order had searcely been given, 
when* a scream* of agony announced that 
maternal affection would never be denied. 
There was no need of introduction—no pause 
for ceremony—no interval of explanation. The 
first words had been “ how is he ?” the answer, 
“ he is gone!” My father—my mother—all of 
us rushed out, and found the wretched parent, 
not swooning, not hysterical—^but standing 
erect, mute and immoveable as a marble statue! 
Sensibility and sense had vanished with the first 
cry of agony that had summoned us. 

There she stood, utterly unconscious ! My 
sweet mother, already dressed in deep mourn¬ 
ing, w’ent up to her, and, putting an arm round 
her nerV, kissed her. My young sisters, more 
sh/, and yet irresistibly impelled by feeling, each 
^ook a hand and kissed it through their tears. 
I, too, was approaching, but my father motioned 
me back, whispering, “ We must try a stronger 
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medicine,” and at once putting her arm wriilin 
his, led her to the chamber of deathj^ 

When I saw his purpose, I trembled for the 
issue: but I was wrong ; , he knew Jiuman 
nature better than I did. She accompanied 
him mechanically, and entered the room without 
visible change; but once there, once within 
sight of his cold and placid face, oh ! who shall 
describe it ? It is no fable—it is no romance—■ 
I disclaim the author and the novelist. I saw 
it myself; there are living witnesses to the fact; 
my own eyes for once beheld the horror of a 
mother’s grief, and had they not beheld it, I 
dare not have believed or mentioned it. With 
preternatural strength, she flung herself on the 
bed—she drew the rigid body from its place— 
she encircled it with her arms—she reclined the 
stiffened neck upon her shoulder, a^ wept 
upon it a mother’s tears ! but I must dre^vthe 
curtain ; such scenes are too sacred even 
anonymous description. 

My father’s experiment had been a bold one. 
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\jut'^iliccceded: after a short ten minutes, Mrs. 
Harrison 'Jlowed herself to hear his voice, and 
was persuaded to quit the room. 

W»had been s« entirely absorbed by the sad 
interest of the event, and my father’s anxiety 
had shifted so naturally from poor Cyril to 
myself, that it seemed tacitly agreed between us 
to defer all explanations till after the funeral. 
I could not even discover, from the manner of 
either of them, whether Mrs. Harrison and he 
had met each other at Glen Cottage. 

Cyril had requested me, only a few days 
before his death, to examine his desk as soon 
as h(i was gone, and exereise my diseretion as 
to burning all, or any of his papers. Thinking 
that they might express some wishes about his 
funeral, I set about this melancholy duty the 
day afte.v his mother’s arrival. I found nothing 
in^hc way of direction or suggestion, bevonib 
^c “ hope” indorsed by himself on one of thi' 
letters from his father, that “ he should be 
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allowed to rest among those who lov^d^mm 
most.” We interpreted this, thouglv^somewhat 
ambiguous, to intimate a desu-e to be interred 
in our family vault; at all events, it justified our 
urging it on his mother, whose first wish had 
been to remove him home. She gave way, 
with little resistance; but yielding less from 
respect to his assumed desire, than for a reason 
which to us was almost revolting, and scarcely 
reconcilable with the passionate grief she had 
displayed. 

“ Yes, I feel it is right; he chose to live 
with heretics, and his remains ought to rest in 
their sepulchre.” 

I could not restrain myself, though my 
father regarded me, almost for the first time 
in his life, with an angry brow. “ Say not so, 
my dear Mrs. Harrison—say not so ; • he lived 
'and he died a Christian !” 

It was the first time that I had addressed 
her since she had entered the house the evening 
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before': she had scarcely seemed aware of my 
being in it; nerhaps she was wholly unconscious 
of it. She raised her eyes, looking at me with 
surprise, and the bigot instantly yielded to the 
mother—she rose from her chair, and kissed 
me passionately, “ Oh! could I be assured of 
that ? Could I feel certain of that —I would 
grieve no more!” 

Never is the heart so fit to receive lessons in 
religion, as when softened by legitimate sorrow. 
During the few days which intervened before 
the funeral, so soothing and so successful 
had been the consolatory remarks, briefly and 
casually, and therefore judiciously thrown in by 
my parents, and especially my father, that, to 
our astonishment, Mrs. Harrison actually pro¬ 
posed being present at the last rites, and pro¬ 
posed it' with a calmness and self-possession 
tha> induced my father to assent immediately 
i?'* was a trying scene, but she sustained it 
calmly, nor did her fortitude give way again 
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except for a single moment. She begged to 
speak alone with me for five mjipifcs, and I 
shewed her into a little room that had by 
prescription obtained the titl» of my study. 

“ My dear Henry,”—it was the first time that 
she ever so addressed me ; “ Cyril left some 
papers ; will you allow me to examine them ?” 

I thought her title to them was at least 
as good as mine; but still it was right to 
mention the discretion which he had left me to 
destroy them. 

“ Had you been one of our family, which he 
well knew you never can be, he w'ould have 
reposed this discretion wisely; but, circumstanced 
as he was, poor fcUow, he had no choice.” 

There was something in this reply, that, 
while it flattered my vanity, grated sorely on 
my heart; yet I felt the justice of her, remark, 

that “ he had no choice,” and I did not hesitate 

% 

to produce his desk. The sight of it ovcrcaf’c 
her: and what heart, not to mention a mother’s. 
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caii '.vnl'istand the shock given by the sight of 
ulyects which have been intimately associated 
f^th the daily occupations of one whom we 
have %idly loved, ^nd have just lost for ever? 
The bonnet and the cloak still remaining on the 
chair where th(!y were thrown after the last 
morning walk—the work-box unclosed, and all 
its little furniture, scissors, thimbles, pincushions, 
deranged and scattered, as if in mute expecta¬ 
tion of return to the accustomed task—the weU- 
tuned hfirp standing as it was left, close to the 
piano where open music books revive the dying 
notes now exchanged for those of Heaven—the 
dried-up pallette and the imperfect sketch, 
bearing the last touches of a pencil that never 
before deserted work without perfecting it—the 
. trinkets, shawls, and ornaments, so lately worn 
to charm the eye of him who gave them—still 
lying here and there as they were carelessly lefl^ 
by the hand whose dying pressure we still’ 
retain! The first and kindest act of charity, 
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in the house of mourning is, speedily to lemove 
all these distressing memorials. 

When his mother’s eye first glanced a* 
Cyril’s desk, open as he left it, for ^ I had 
intermeddled with nothing but the letter I have 
mentioned, and which he had, perhaps pur¬ 
posely, deposited at the top of all its contents, 
a violent, hysterical sigh, shewed the struggle 
that was going on within: his pens, his seal, a 
half-worn pencil, and a broken knife—half-a- 
dozen blotted problem papers, and more than 
one unfinished letter, recalled vividly to mind, 
the living soul that used them: it was 
more than I could bear, and I turned away to 
weep. I cannot explain it; but it is singular 
that there are cases, and many too, in whirdi 
female strength of mind puts to sliarae the 
boasted fortitude of men. 

Mrs. Harrison left her chair, came to the 
window to which I had retreated to conceal my 
emotion from her, and kissing my forehead, as 
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J sustained it with my hand, said to me, “ You 
need not grieve, dearest Henry ; had he died in 
Ine faith of his fathers, I should not grieve, nor 
shed anfjther tearvhe died in yours, let that 
reflection comfort you.” All was in a moment 
forgotten: I returned her maternal salute with 
unrepressed atfection, and we resumed our 
places at the table. 

“ I must impose a serious tax upon your 
ccafidcnce, Henry. Will you trust me ?” 

“ Cheerfully and entirely.” 

“ Before you know what I am going to ask! 
That is more generous than wise; but I am 
sure you wiU not repent it when I give my 
reasons for requesting you to place this desk, 
and all it contains, in my hands, and without 
examination.” 

This was indeed a large demand! It wUI 
be remembered that to this hour I had never 
received that full explanation which Cyril had 
i(!pcatedly promised, and which I was sure 
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involved something closely connected'with Jiis 
sisters. I w'as even ignorant of all that ^ad 
followed the late visit of Lawrence and Farquh’ai 
to Glen Cottage; but he hud given m» reason 
to suppose that I should find among bis papers 
some that would enable me to unravel all that 
had seemed mysterious ; it would be mortifying 
indeed, to lose this, my only remaining chance 
of information, and therefore, though I thought 
that I never saw so strongly before, the gr-'at 
likeness between Mrs. Harrison and Cecilia, I 
hesitated; but an immediate answer was neces¬ 
sary, and, to gain time, I inquired what were the 
reasons to which she alluded. 

“ When that unfortunate accident happened 
to the desk, aU Mr. Harrison’s papers were not 
restored : we know that Cyril saw one, and we 
suspect that he retained another; were that 
other to fall into any unfriendly hands, it would 
be a most serious evil.” 

I felt my cheeks glow with indignation. 
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“Cyril was incapable of anythin^ dishonour- 
aL)|e!’’ I exclaimed, “ I will pledge my life that 
there is not a paper here except his own !” 

“Then you can safely redeem your pledge by 
confiding them, unexamined, to me ; but, Henry, 
believe me,” and her tears flowed fast, w'hilc 
her words were almost stifled in spasmodic 
sobbing, “ I did not seek this cruel task—’tis 
forced upon me: on no other terms could I 
obtain permission to come here. Mr. Har¬ 
rison’s fears alone induced him to suggest it. 
I dared not even ask it: Cyril was honour itself, 
in all things but one—had he not apostatized 
from his Church ! Oh, my God !—my God ! 
forgive him !” and she swooned away, after 
a terrific shriek that brought my parents 
instantly to my assistance. 

My lather’s keen eye at once detected the 
nature of the scene without a word from me • 
he merely told me to shut up the desk, and 
bring it to his library, while we left Mrs. Har- 
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rison to my mother’s care. I briefly informed 
him of what had passed, and asked his ad vie;. 

“ Give it to her by all means, just as it is, 
and trust to me, my deal* boy, for the rest. 
I know more of these people than you do.” 

Siie left us the following morning, nor would 
she accept my escort to her home, though, a 
little to my surprise, my father offered it for 
me ; perhaps he thought, under existing circum¬ 
stances, that I might have hesitated at such a 
step, or that, unsanctioned by him, Mrs. Harri¬ 
son would have declined it. She did decline it, 
even on his proposal; but not without adding to 
her thanks, looking particularly at me : 

“ We shall meet again I hope—I am sure 
we shall.” 
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CHAPTER X. 

" Come, come, you are a fool, and turned into the 
extremity of love.” as tou like it. 

I NOW felt myself in a position of whimsical 
absurdity, if it had not been too painful to allow 
a sense of the ludicrous to prevail. First I was 
in love—desperately in love, with Cecilia, and 
she had discovered it without giving me the 
trouble of (wer opening my lips! My father 
knew it and approved;—my mother knew it 
and was delighted;—Mrs. Harrison clearly, 
suspected it, and was as clearly, maternally in 
love with me: but regarded the alliance as a 

I 2 
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thing impossible. Mr. Harrison’s inhumf>.n 
letter admitted of no solution but that he, ?oo, 
understood me, and repudiated the connexion 
in toto. My lost friend' had know'h and 
cherished it, while he warned me of its danger ; 
and Cecilia herself, while she had used the 
power which my attachment gave her, had 
deprecated my passion as the destruction of 
my peace, and the ruin of my prospects. 

We aU appeared at cross purposes togethe *; 
nor was it by any means the least singular part 
of the story, that no course presented itself by 
which we might arrive at an eclairdstsement. I 
could not go to Glen Cottage, for, after his letter, 
it was less than doubtful whether Mr. Harrison 
would shut his door in my face: his wife had 
virtually done so in declining my attendance 
on her home. I could not write to Cecilia, 
when one letter had been already intercepted, 
nor had I any conclusive reason to believe that 
she received my attentions with pleasure. That 
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aach and smiling look on entering Lawrence’s 
rof'ms, was certainly food for love, if such a 
pabulum ever existed ; but the most timid lover 
cahnorlive upon a* single look for ever, and it 
was now nearly four months since she bestowed 
it. 

“ What in the name wonder can I do ?” did 
I ask myself again and again; “ I’ll ask Cecilia 
herself,” I answered, drawing out her fancied 
portrait, and gazing on it with ardour; and 
as I gazed, I thought she echoed my words, 
“ Ask Cecilia herself.” “ And so I will, by all 
that’s—” when a sharp tap at my door, pecu¬ 
liar to himself, announced my father’s approach, 
and restored Cecilia to my breast-pocket, and 
myself to my senses. 

“ Harry, my boy, I have hit on a plan that 
will do you good,—and you need it.” 

“What may it be?” 

“ Write by this post to Lawrence, and invite 
him here.” 
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“ Lawrence ! I don’t even know his address; 
and I am sure he won’t come.” i 

“ I am not so sure of that; there is no harm^ 
in asking.” 

“It is very kind of you. I think I can 
guess your motive; but he and Farquhar are 
inseparable of late, and I fear that one w’on’t 
come without the. other.” 

“ So much the better, I heard something of 
Farquhar’s name at Glen Cottage: we will 
have them both.” 

“ You little dream of the nuisance you will 
find him; but if you wish it, I will write to 
Lawrence. I must take the chance of directing 
my letter to his father’s.” 

“ That will do—depend on it. But you must 
not stay moping in your study here: we will 
have a ride together.” 

^ye were soon mounted. For the first mile 
we sauntered along without exchanging a word, 
when my father asked me, somewhat abruptly: 
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“,Do you want to hear nothing of my visit to 
the Glen r 

“ It has not been a time to ask questions, 
l^irH'liave wished •it much.” 

“ No doubt you do: yet there is very little to 
report. I saw no human being but Harrison, 
and the servant that admitted me.” 

“ What!—had you not seen Mrs. Harrison 
before she came ?” 

• “No. I asked for her—she ‘was not at 
homeall which I knew to be a courteoxis 
lie, for, as the chaise neared the house, I saw 
three ladies enter it, and the shawl of one of 
them lay on the floor of the hall as I crossed it. 
Harrison himself would not have been ‘at home,’ 
I fancy, had I been fool enough to send in my 
card. I rather think that I must have dis¬ 
turbed him at confession, for I met a priest 
coming away, as I entered, rather abruptly,^into 
the library.” 


“ How did he receive vou ?” 
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“ With smiles and blandishments: ‘ This 
is an unexpected pleasure, Sir.’ ‘ No pleasure 
at all,’ I answered, with more truth than polite¬ 
ness. ‘ I have intruded. Sir, 'because I fear you 
are not aware of the serious danger of your 
son: and I feel no pleasure, I assure you, in 
conveying such intelligence.’ ” 

“ Did he appear shocked ?” 

“ Not in the least degree: had I spoken of a 
donkey’s foal, he could not have been more 
cool. ‘ Yes, Sir,’ he replied, ‘ I have had a 
letter from your son on the same subject.’ ‘ I 
know it. Sir ; and I have seen your answer. I 
am sure, from my own feelings as a father, that 
you wrote that answer under false impressions, 
and in that conviction I have come my¬ 
self.’ ” 

“ Did not this soften him ?” 

“ ^Judge for yourself. His answer was : 
‘ You are too good. Sir, to take so much 
trouble, and at your age, too, to enlighten me.’ 
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Now you know, Harry, though not ashamed 
of being old, if there is one thing that I hate 
more than another, it is being taunted with 
■■ ftre^ w hen I am, thank God, exempt from most 
of its infirmities.” 

And assuredly, nobody who had seen my 
venerable parent, at that moment, put his horse 
at a wide brook and ck^ar it in the stride, rather 
than be at the trouble to turn into the centre of 

the road and avail himself of the bridge, would 

• 

have challenged him with the infirmities of age: 
though, I believe, he would have been less 
venturous, had not the opportunity tallied so 
nicely with the remark. 

“ But what answer did you make ?” 

“ Only four words—‘ Your son is dying!’ ’’ 

“ And he remained unmoved ?’’ 

“ No ; I will not say that exactly : not quite 
unmoved ; but not moved the right way. He 
was touched though—a little touched. P saw 
him fumbling for his handkerchief, but lie 

I 3 
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recovered before he found it, and with some 
abatement of his suavity, sternly answered, 

‘ My son is an apostate. Sir;—he may die.’ 

“ Harry, I thought of you, and I coul(^ hax'* 
murdered him. Thank God ! I did not strike 
him. My surprise turned me dumb—it allowed 
me time to cool; but I could not entirely sup¬ 
press my scorn : ‘ Your wife. Sir,’ I said, ‘ may 
be something less stoical;—can I see her?’ 
‘ She is not at home.’ ‘ Your daughters, are 
not they at home?’ ‘They are not. Sir'.’ 
‘ Poor Cyril! I will go back to you at once, 
and be your father, too !’ And when he heard 
me utter this mournful soliloquy, he did melt 
for the moment, but, in a moment, the tender¬ 
ness was gone. He again, however, became 
more courteous than even at first, and ordered 
in some refrcsliment while the carriage was 
getting ready.” 

“«Did he again allude to Cyril ?” 

“ I can scarcely say; for his remarks were a 
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little incoherent. I am sure that there was 
Conflict within. It must have been so.” 

“ You told me that you had heard Farquhar’ 
yame. How was that introduced ?” 

“ I spoke of Cambridge, to work on his pride. 
I congratulated myself on your equality of place 
with Cyril. ‘ Your son,’ he replied, ‘ is worthy 
of his honours ; but we have had a Cambridge 
puppy here, and he sickens me.’ ‘ A friend of 
Harry, or a friend of Cyril, may be a puppy, but 
he must be an accomplished one.’ ‘ I have not 
the honour of knowing many of their frienrls. 
Sir, but this youth’s name was Farquhar.’ I 
only stayed to take a glass of wine, and lu' 
bowed me out as soon as the chaise was an¬ 
nounced.” 

It seemed that my father was no further 
advanced than myself, either in the good graces 
qf Harrison, or the family secrets; but the 
portrait he had given of the man disquieted'^m’. 
That such an incarnate fiend shoidd he l)le.'«sed 
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with children at all, appeared an eccentric frolic 
of Nature; but that Cecilia should be subject to 
his thraldom only stimulated my desire to make 
her my own. A lover will return to his poine 
even in a tite-a-tite with his governor. 

“ And you heard nothing of Cecilia ?” 

“ I did not say so. Nothing from him, cer¬ 
tainly.” 

“ But you only saw him ?” 

“ My eyes are never shut, Harry, except on 
my pillow. 1 could not travel a hundred and 
fifty miles and see nobody.” 

“ Now, do be merciful. What did vou hear 
of Cecilia, and who told yop ?” 

“ Do you remember their lodge A bloom¬ 
ing little child opened tin; gate for us. She had 
a rosary round her neck, and I wanted to buy 
it as an excuse for giving her half-a-crown. She 
would not sell it, for ‘ Miss Cecilia had given ^ 
to^iWr as a reward.’ I heard enough from that 
child to turn my head. Yours is turn(‘d 
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already ; so now, turn your horse’s, for a gallop 
Iiomc.” 

“ Upon my word, you will make me jealous.” 
iBut^he was already too far ahead to hear my 
reply. 1 did not spare the spur, but he rcacherl 
home first. “ It is a great point to have the 
governor with us on these occasions,” thought 
I; “ but even his cleverness will fail me here.” 

A week wore away, and no answer came from 
either Lawrence or Farquhar. I wrote again— 
a fortnight more elapsed, and yet no answer. 
Expectation has an excitement peculiar to itself. 
We have it on Scriptural authority, that “hope 
deferred maketh the heart sick.” I had aban¬ 
doned the idea of going to Glen Cottage, and 
forcing an interview with Cecilia, in the con¬ 
fidence that I should collect from Lawrence, 
and perhaps from Farquhar, some information 
^hat, to use the seaman’s phrase, would tell me 
better how the coast lay. My father adn'Med 
to me that it was in this view that he asked 
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them. I began to droop under the perplexing 
feelings that oppressed me. My father saw it; 
and, at breakfast one morning, proposed the 
common remedial discipline of a continental^ 
visit; less common then than now, for the din 
of war had scarcely ceased. Averse as I was to 
quit England at a crisis so important to my 
future life, I had no alternative to propose; and 
we had half settled on the tour, when the post, 
which arriv'ed at a late hour, brought a letter 
that decided us. It was from Lawrence’s father, 
to myself, simply acknowledging thi' receipt of 
letters, which he inferred from the post-mark 
were mine, and which remained waiting his son’s 
return from Paris, where his stay was uncertain. 

“ To Paris then to-morrow morning,” ex¬ 
claimed my father. “ No doubt Farquhar is 
with him.” 

Gentlemen, whether young or old, who wan^ 
no^Trtore than a razor and a carpet-bag, may 
start for Australia at an hour’s notice; but ladies 
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are not so easily transferable ; and recent events 
were not of a nature to allow an anxious mother 
to suffer me to quit her sight. Then, the girls 
lfc<uild not he left behind. So that, with one thins; 
or another—altering dresses, getting up linen, and 
arranging books, instruments, boxes, and bon¬ 
nets—nearly a week elapsed before our plan could 
be carried into execution. When we at length 
reached town, a new impediment arose. I have 
mentioned that my father was in Parliament; 
he sat for a ministerial borough. An early and 
important debate was expected, and the custo- 
miiry circular informed him that “ his attendance 
was most earnestly sobcited.” Such solicitations 
were more; peremptory in those days than even 
now. His absence was, in a moral sense, im¬ 
possible ; and thus three weeks more were added 
to our delay. 

“ We must put it off to the Easter holidays, 
Harry. There is no help for it. We wibtTicn 
see what Paris can do for us.” 

I was far less sanguine than he, as to the 
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result of our visit to that .city, and, except for 
that object, so indifferent about it, tliat I scarcely 
regretted its postponement. 

It was not worth while to interrupt tn v^riar * 
rative by stating in its propiT place, that I had 
Ions since ascertained the status and connexions 
of Lawrence. He was tin' son of a wc'althy 
trader in the city, occupying the foremost rank 
in that important class which forms the con¬ 
necting link between the merchant and the shop¬ 
keeper. Many of the children of this class are 
highly educated, for it is one of the advantages 
of wealth that it brings its possessor into society 
where he becomes sensible that there arc intro¬ 
ductions which education alone can give, and 
which wealth cannot buy, though it may pun^hase 
the means. Hence many a parent, who has 
scarcely had any instruction beyond that which 
a grammar-school may supply, appreciates tli^ 
value" of that elegant learning which is all but 
exclusively confined to our public establishments. 

Lawrence’s father was possessed of natural 
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good sense and good taste; he was conscious 
that, being himself only a gentleman by 
courtesy, he could not endow his son with 
cfst(}**hy hereditaty right; but he could, by 
liberal education, invest him with the pretensions 
to rank which in modern times are rarely 
sifted, if sustained by average talent and appa¬ 
rent independence. Such was the history of his 
son’s entrance at Cambridge. Young Lawrence 
anight have done credit to his father’s judgment 
but for this,—at home his acquirements were 
deemed marvellous, for they w'ere singular—at 
college they were too common to receive even 
their fair meed of applause. Cle^, superficial 
men, always abound at Cambridge. Thus, 
finding himself revered and flattered at home, 
and despairing of distinction away from home, 
he settled down into idleness, unreproached by 
conscience; and wasted time, that, well appli.8d, 
would have made him an “ acknowledffod ” 

o 


man. 
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It suddenly occurred to me one day, as ^ 
found restlessness creeping over me with less 
and less power of resisting it, that, as some 
weeks had elapsed since I »had reccivelf^is 
father’s letter, I might as well amuse myself with 
a ride to Highgate, to enquire about his return. 
The family occupied one of those old mansions 
which abound in that direction, and once were 
the scats, not of our merchants, but our nobles: 
many of them are still surrounded with lofty 
timber-trees—elms, cedars, oaks—w’hose bulky 
stems are relics of the state and dignity of 
former tenants. I fancy that our ancestors were 
either more j^ospitable, or greater sticklers for 
truth than the present free and easy and some¬ 
what selfish generation; for the very form of 
construction in the approaches to their houses, 
almost precluded the possibility of a “ not at 
hoijge” denial, unless the absence was bond fidf. 
In traversing the ample court, common to the 
fronts of all these mansions of more than a 
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(jentury in date, a quick eye can peniitrate 
through every window, and mark whether still¬ 
ness or animation prevails within. 

* Al: I rode up tt) the entrance door, I could 
easily perceive that ladies were seated in a large 
room, extending, as I judged from the cross 
light, to the entire depth of that wing of the 
building. On presenting my card, I asked for 
Mr. Lawrence, jun; he was “ not within, but 
would return to dinner.” This was satisfactory, 
and, after a moment’s hesitation to determine 
on my course, I desired the man to say that I 
would call iigain in the evening, and turned my 
horse’s head to find some neighbouring inn; but 
I had not reached the road before the man 
overtook me, with Mrs. Lawrence’s compliments, 
and an “ anxious” hope that I would allow my 
horse to be taken to their stables, and stay to 
dinner with the family. Nothing could be mgre 
agreeable to my view's, nor was I without some 
lurking curiosity to view the menage of Law- 
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fence’s domicile. The servant ushered me to 
the drawing-room—there was but one lady 
there—she ran towards me with precipitate 
impatience, and in an instant ^ found mys^flT^lu 
the sisterly embrace of Agnes Harrison ! 

“ Agnes,” I exclaimed, “ Agnes! what are 
you here ? and still Agnes Harrison !” 

“ Here, and still Agnes Hsirrison !” and she 
smiled through tears that flowed without attempt 
to restrain them. > 

Some minutes elapsed before either of us 
felt disposed to say another word. We could 
only look at each other, and think of Cyril, 
whose name neither of us could utter. The 
deep mourning which we wore, spoke emphati¬ 
cally for both. To divert my own thoughts no 
less than her’s, I turned to the subject of my 
previous question. 

4y[f still Agnes Harrison, I conclude that it fs 
not for long, or I should .scarcely have found 
you established under this roof” 
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“ You never were more mistaken in your 
life ! 1 am only here for four and twenty hours, 
and if your friend and I understand each other, 
dt NVhich I have* my doubts, I am sure it is 
more than can be said for anybody else !” 

“ Then, for pity’s sake, tell me what brought 
you here ?” 

“ Papa’s horses, and my own good will.” 

“ And where is your father—and your 
<namma—and—” 

“ And Cecilia, 1 suppose, you would add ? 
They arc all at Dover, en route for Paris, if they 
have not crossed already.” 

“ And yourself—when do you join them ?” 

“ Not at all, if 1 can help it.” 

“ My dear Agnes—you torture me witli 
your mysteries; I think mystery is the soul 
of all of you ” 

' “ Not of me, Henry. As to others—soipe at 
least—I won’t vouch for their having souls at 
all—or I should not enter a convent to-morrow.” 
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“ Convent! to-morrow ! what does all th's 
mean ?” 

“ Nay, don’t be alarmed—and after all, ’tis 
no business of your’s, Henfy: I only go \o 
board there, and if I must perforce board in the 
one or the other, I would rather it should be in 
England than France; there is a better chance 
of coming out again.” 

She could not resist laughing as she con¬ 
fessed it; but it was no laughing matter to me, 
for I could not but infer that Cecilia’s destina¬ 
tion was the same, and I intimated as much. 

“ You are right, but I will not be ill-natured; 
Cecilia is made of less pliant material than I am, 
and is likely to have her ovto will.” 

“ And what will that ‘ will’ be ?” 

“ Nay, if you want explanations, ask herself: 
if you had possessed a particle of common sense, 
yoi^would have done it long ago. I have moft? 
work of my own on hand than I well know how 
to manage, and cannot speak for her. But 1 
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li^r Mrs. Lawrence’s step: not a word on this 
matter, I beseech you. She called at our hotel, 
and entreated permission to bring me here for 
a day*-; it was give* promptly, I know not why; 
and here I am. Had we hours to spare, I could 
not tell you more.” 

“ One word more: can you come to us too, 
for four-and-twenty hours ? My mother will 
bring you.” 

(“ Henry, I dare not: and yet I dare do 
much.” 

Mrs. Lawrence was one of those active, 
bustling, every-day women, who, if they can 
boast of little else, may fairly claim to be the 
most useful appendage of a sober family. She 
gave me a homely and a hearty welcome, as if 
she had known me for twenty years, and yet, 
a welcomi! not untinged with vulgarity. 

Very glad you can stay to dinner, Mr. 
Stanley; it will be quite a treat to Edward! 
So little thought of seeing you; did we. Miss 
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Harrison ? Edward often speaks of you. How 
surprised he icill be!—but perhaps you wrote 
him you were coming 

“ I was not even aware ti»at he had returned 
from the continent: mj call was only to enquire 
when you expected him.” 

“ Oh! he returned ten days ago. And then 
for you to call the very day Miss Harrison is 
with us! What strange things do happen !— 
’tis quite a coincidence, I declare!” 

“ It certainly is a happy one for me; but let 
me ask after your son. How is he ?” 

“ Well, Miss Harrison, haven’t you told Mr. 
Stanley yet? Well, that is odd, considering 
that you’ve seen more of Edward than we have 
since he left college. Ah, that was a sad 
matter, Mr. Stanley ! it will be long ere his 
father forgets it. He shouldn’t have run away 
ia^that manner, like a bad boy from school. 
If he is altered, poor dear child, ’tis all owing to 
that.” 
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I trust that the alteration is not great ?” 

“ He is not the man he was, Mr. Stanley, 
and never will be again. I am sure he worked 
himself too hard, a5 all you college gentlemen 
do.” 

It was a cruel remark, though kindly meant. 
Poor Agnes at once rose and left the room, her 
eyes filling rapidly, while my own silence indi¬ 
cated the turn given to my thoughts. 

“ Aye, poor thing ! I forgot what cause she 
has to complain of it; and your face, too, Sir, 
is, I think, paler than your friends could wish, if 
I were one of them.” 

There was no saying how much farther the 
good old lady might choose to go, and, to arrest 
her volubility, I admired the garden. 

“ Yes, ’tis a fine garden. Sir, and so it ought 
to be, for it costs a deal of money, what with 
’ser^atories, greenhouses, and one thing or 
other. Pc'rhaps you would like a walk before 

VOL. I. K 
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dinner ? it’s worth looking at. I’ll ask Miss 
Harrison, for she hasn’t seen it yet.” 

I was overjoyed at seeing her bring back 
Agnes, bonneted and shawl(!d, and not less so to 
infer, from her own want of like preparation, that 
she was not going with us. “ I’U join you before 
you have had time to go round the walks; I’m 
sure you will excuse me. Sir, but I have a few 
household matters to see to, first.” I begged 
her, as may well be supposed, to waive all 
apologies. 

“ Now, my dear Agnes,” I began, as soon as 
the old lady left us, “ do admit me into your 
rdle —is your engagement to Lawrence an 
acknowledged thing ?” 

“ And pray, what right have you, Henry, to 
assume that there is any engagement f' 

“ How can I doubt it ? But your smile 
admits it, had I less reason to infer it.” 

“ I never yet knew the man who could 
interpret a woman’s smile: might not your 
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owa credulity have provoked it, as well as my 
self-complacency ?” 

“ We can tell when a smile springs from the 
heart, Agnes, and I»am much deceived if your’s 
is a heart that would trifle with another’s 
feelings.” 

“ Such a pretty speech entitles you to an 
honest answer; you shall have it, though it will 
not please you. I am not engaged to Mr. 
Lawrence.” 

And the smile had vanished indeed ! It was 
succeeded by a short pause, which I would not 
break, because I saw that she was collecting 
herself for farther explanation; it came, slowly 
and painfully. 

“ Mr. Stanley—no, I can never again call 
you so; Henry, my only brother now, (and 
it was said with a sobbing sigh that for the 
moAient seemed to choke her,) you know, 
Henry, that Lawrence has long been attached 
to me, and it would be paltry attectation to 

K 2 
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deny that I return his affection: yet there,, is 
no engagement, and I fear there never can be 
one. I would not have been here to-day— 
indeed I would not, but for»that horrid convent 
before my eyes!” 

“ But, you told me that you only go there as 
a temporary boarder?” 

“ And so it is—but that is bad enough in all 
conscience, and to get a reprieve for even a few 
short hours, and to spend them here, was to- 
tempting.” 

“ And what precludes an engagement, where 
all parties seem to favour it ?” 

“ All parties do not favour it—and I, the 
principal, am averse to it—on such condi¬ 
tions.” 

“ Conditions, Agnes ! surtdy in your case no 
questions of money can ari.se !” 

“ Xo, indeed; I believe that is the last tl.injr 
any of us have thought of” 

“ Then what cun you mean ?” 
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I cannot tell you ; you must ask Lawrence, 
and if he tells you, you will believe me when 1 
add, that his compliance with them would 
separate him and mt; for ever !” 

“ Docs he know that, Agnes ?” 

“ Yes, unless he has yet to learn my cha¬ 
racter ; but we have never discussed the subject, 
nor will I dishonour him by believing a discus¬ 
sion necessary.” 

“ And should he refuse compliance ?” 

“Then, Henry, then—it is vain to cheat 
myself, I never can be his—but never—never 
will 1 be another’s.” 

There was an impassioned earnestness in 
this declaration, which was conclusive as to its 

sincerity, but which went far to satisfy me, 

« 

that, had I been in Lawrence’s place, with cash 
in my pocket to pay the posting, she would 
hav«s^en my wife within an hour of the time 
then required for a Gretna visit. My ingenuity 
could imagine no “ conditions” which would 
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prove an insurmountable bar, where afFcot'.on 
was so strong, and so openly avowed. 

I answered laughingly, “If that he so, I 
cannot think your case quite hopeless, Agnes.” 

“ You will find it so, Henry, and your own 
will be the same.” 

This instantly checked my irony, and recalled 
me to my own position. “ Agnes, this is most 
unkind of you; why conceal from me that 
which, you intimate, affects myself?” > 

“ Because it is Cecilia’s affair, not mine ; and 
so far as I know, you are not a declared lover 
of Cecil, and much less a favoured one !” 

“Agnes! this is no topic for jesting, Cyril, 
long since, told you all.” 

“ CjTil never spoke or wrote a syllable on the 
matter: no doubt, we thought you a little 
smitten, when we were at Cambridge, and 
laughed about it among ourselves; but Cecil 
vindicated your discretion at the expense of 
your gallantry, and assured us that you had 
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nJVcr hinted such a thing, though you had 
looked enamoured folly to perfection.” 

“ Well, then, I declare myself her lover now. 
I came here on purpose to find a clue to her, 
through Lawrence.” 

“ I listen to no declarations of love unless to 
myself, Henry. There’s no making love by 
deputy—go to Cecilia.” 

“ For what purpose, if, as you say, my case is 
hopeless ?” 

“ Because it would be siUy to take a refusal 
from me! hut here comes the whole party. 
Silence ! even to Edward !” 
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CHAPTER XL 

" He would have had as much chance of success as 
the Sicilians, when they coax Mount Etna to abstain 
from an eruption.” 

QUARTERLY REVIEW, 1827. 

Still mysterious! even the lively, cheerful, 
natural Agnes, as mysterious as any of them: 
yet, certainly, it was true enough that I had as 
yet no other acknowledged claim on their confi¬ 
dence, than my intimacy with their lamented 
brother; I had never “declared myself” as she 
called it, unless to him, or by the boyish petu¬ 
lance and jealousies of my attentions. But that 
Cecilia had seen what was the state ot my 
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?^art, I felt assured ; her conduct showed this, 
at least; and that even, as I had flattered 
myself, she was not displeased to discover it; 
hut what Cyril’s motive could have been for 
suppressing my pfain avowal to him, was a 
problem too deep for my comprehension. I 
had no time to pursue these reflections, for 
dinner was speedily announced. 

The elder Lawrence was one of those men 
whose character cannot be mistaken, from the 
•first moment; honest and home-spun, were 
traits stamped all over him, from head to foot; 
and they set off to advantage a shrewd, truth- 
telling manner of conversation, which is not at 
all times, by any means, an agreeable variety of 
the human voice. I was introduced to him in 
the garden, immediately on his arrival from the 
city, in the now obsolete but most convenient 
of all riding-dress,—top-boots, brown kersew- 
meA^. and a drab great-coat of the old school: 
before finner he changed tliese habiliments for 
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the equally ancient style of knee-breeches an/*' 
silk stockings; a fashion in which our fathers 
gloried, not being ashamed of their legs; the 
only decent excuse that I could ever imagine 
for investing the nether iimbs in shapeless 
sacks. 

Our dinner was substantial, yet elegant, 
though not recherche; but I was less intent on 
the dishes than on the conversation. I could 
see, at a glance, that all was not right between 
old Lawrence and his son, but that might' 
be attributable only to his sudden departure 
from Cambridge; nor was there any marked 
or peculiar attention paid to Agnes. I inferred 
that the mother only, as is often the case, was 
admitted to her son’s confidence. Mr. Law¬ 
rence congratulated me on my success. 

“You will, of course, have your fellowship, 
Stanley?” 

“ I do not intend to sit for one.” 

“ No! well, perhaps you may not ant it; 
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a hundred a year or so is not to be sneezed 
at% these days. What are you to be ?” 

“ I scarcely have thought of a profession 
yet.” 

“ Nor yet of a wfe then, I hope, (with a half- 
directed glance at his son, who shrunk from the 
remark), wives are confoundedly costly, I can 
tell you.” 

“ And pray, Mr. Lawrence, what may I cost 
you, I should like to know ?” 

“ A round oath for a bad dinner sometimes, 
Betty; but you have done pretty well to-day,” 
and then, turning again to me, perhaps to avoid 
a pursing up of the mouth, which usually indi¬ 
cates unpleasant symptoms, 

“ You can tell me what is the use of a fellow- 
commoner’s gown, for I never could get at it 
from Edward there.” 

“ None that I know, except to cut chapel 
ana‘’ectures, and pay double for your mutton.” 

“ 5^ I suspected.” 
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“ You might have added, too,” observed h^'^ 
son, with a little acrimony, “ to cut low com¬ 
pany in hall!” 

“ Low company, Ned!—^low company ! Take 
my word for it, boy, there drc none so low as 
those who won’t rise when they can !” 

“ I thought, Mr. Lawrence,” interposed 
Agnes, “ that my dear brother and Mr. Stan¬ 
ley were bosom friends ?” 

“ I wish they had been. Miss Harrison; wish 
they had, and then he would have escaped all 
these new-fangled crotchets.” 

I felt so much, both for his son and Agnes', 
that though I died to know his meaning, I 
endeavoured to change the topic, and succeeded 
in doing so by some common-place question, 
as abrupt as it was common, respecting the 
effect, on commercial operations, of our new 
relations with the continent. 

“ Aye, aye; that means, let’s have something 
rational. I’ll tell you all about it.” An(%he at 
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"ince dashed mid-deep into a speculative chapter 
oif exports and imports—bullion and currency 
—bills and credits, of which I did not compre¬ 
hend one word, but to which, nevertheless, I 
yielded profound attention till the ladies retired. 
No sooner, however, wore they out of hearing, 
than, challenging me to another glass, he 
resumed: 

“ Very right, Stanley—very right. I thank 
you for your hint. Won’t do to offend the 
ladies, and there is no saying what may ’ not 
offend them, when they begin to screw up their 
mouths ; never could bear to see a woman purse 
up h(;r mouth—unless to be kissed. But I do 
say, Ned, that you got into a bad set, or you 
would never have played the mad freak of 
coming away without your degree.” 

“ I have told you already, father, that I had 
scruples of conscience wliich ought to account 
foe it to your satisfaction, no less than 
to m^nc.” 
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“ Scruples of a fiddlestick ! I suppose yoi^* 
friend Stanley, here, has as good a conscience 
as you ?” 

“ On such points, I think. Sir, every man 
should judge for himself: your son has never 
told me his scmples.” 

“ Don’t know them himself—quite sure of 
that. What are your scniplcs of conscience, 
Ned ?” 

“ Chapel attendance induced me to think 
seriously of—” 

“ Chapel attendance!—think seriously! To 
be sure, you should think seriously when you 
go there; but when in life did you ever think 
seriously till now ?” 

“ You forget, father, that I once subscribed the 
articles, and, though I did that without thinking, 

1 have thought seriously of them since.” 

“ Well!—what then ? You would sign ’em 
again to-morrow, if need were, wouldn’t you/.’' 

“No, Sir; I would not.” 
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“ The devil you wouldn’t!” exclaimed the 
oifi gentleman, in a tone of indignant surprise; 

“ but I would soon know the reason why, if 
there were occasion.” 

“ I am afraid, Sir, you would scarcely under¬ 
stand my reasons, if I gave them.” 

“ I can understand one thing clearly enough, 
Edward, that if you refuse to do what your 
Church and your father tell you, you are an 
untlutiful son of both.” 

“ I am a true son of the true Church, father, 
as much as I am a son of your’s; but this 
lecture, or admonition, or whatever you please 
to call it, can hardly be amusing to my friend 
Stanley.” 

“ Right—very right again, Ned. I thank 
you, too, for a hint. But hark ye, my boy :— 

I am not as blind as a mole, though I am a 
citizen: I think 1 see what you are driving at,' 
a.'d I tell you, once for all, that nonsense won’t 
go ( own with me. And now, Stanley, another 
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glass to the ladies:—they are dear, good creatures, 
after 

This smart colloquy—and shewing by its 
termination that Agnes had something to do 
with it—enlightened me a little, or at least 
furnished ground for deductions tending to 
enlightenment. Before we entered the drawing¬ 
room, I privately asked young Lawrence to dine 
with me the next day, intending in my own 
mind, to sift him as to these scruples of con¬ 
science, which, I concluded, had found their 
origin in the religious faith of Agnes. He 
assented, though not very cordially, probably 
suspecting my drift: for the remainder of the 
evening, he devoted himself much to Agnes; 
but refraining in his father’s presence, as I 
thought rather cautiously, from giving any 
marked character to his attentions. 

As I left them, and bade an adieu to Agnes, 
which I expected would be a long one, she half 
whispered to me, “ He shall dine with , you 
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to-ftiorrow: and if he discloses all, tell him 
from me, that my hand shall never be given 
to an undutiful son, either of father or Church.” 

It was obvious* that he had informed her 
of what had passed, but I had no time to ask 
her to explain her ambiguous message. I only 
answered, in the same suppressed tone, “To 
quote your own words, Agnes, that is your 
affair, not mine. TeU him so yourself.” 

“ I want the courage, Henry ; but I dare act 
where I dare not trust myself to speak. Adieu,” 
And she turned away. 

B(!forc I had found my hat, I overheard the 
elder Law’rence summon the attendance of his 
son, in a tone of some severity. “ A word 
with you in my private room, young gentle¬ 
man.” They crossed the hall before my servant 
had brought the horses to the door. I had a 
glance at Edward’s face as he passed, and I 
could tbserve the mouth closed, and the lips com- 
y .oscd, as if he were working himself up to the 
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dcterminution with whicli “ younf; {'entlerawi” 

usually arm themselves tor a decided scciu! with 
ihe governor, whether in matters of love or 
money—the two most awful of all subjects of 
paternal lecture. Neither of them noticed me 
aaain, and their silence was sufficient evidence 

o ' 

of the burthen pressing on their minds. It was 
not till long after, that I heard the full particu¬ 
lars of their angry' colloquy; but not to break 
my narrative, it is more convenient to give them 
now: it was begun by his father, with his 
wonted bluntness. 

“ What am I to understand from all this 
nonsense. Sir ?” 

“ 1 wish to conceal nothing from you.” 

“ Answer me, without shuffling, Ned: your 
friend Stanley is gone, and I’ve sent the ladies 
to bed; what do you mean by it ?” 

“ If you will be more explicit, I will answer 
your questions honestly, but I scarcely under¬ 
stand you.” 
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Explicit, truly! Yes, Sir, I’ll be explicit 
enough : more than you’ll like, perhaps. In one 
word, are you—Papist or Christian ?” 

“ I believe thart all Papists are Christians: 
and many Christians arc Papists. Will you 
please to explain yourself?” 

“ I believe you arc an undutiful scoundrel, 
and ciu'e neither for father nor Pope!” 

And lie rambled about the room with vehe¬ 
mence, as if searching for some stick that might 
render the desired explanation more intelligible 
than an angry tongue could hope to do; but 
though the Gubbins’ blood is still hereditary in 
many fiimilics, the patrimonial crab-tree has 
happily become extinct. His son prudently 
remained quiet and silent, till the paternal 
wrath had in some measure evaporated in 
hearty anathemas against the Pope and all his 
subjects, spiritual or temporal, the soliloquy, 
however, was not of a kind to bear accurately 
♦-aiiscribing. 
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“ So this is colloge education !—And Fvo 
been paying some £300 a-year to teach this 
jackanapes to kiss the holy toes! D—n tlio 
Pope, and Cambridge too—and all that belongs 
to them. There’s little honesty off the city 
stones, I fancy. And pray tell me, young 
gentleman, if your father may presume so far, 
and if you’ve not quite lost your tongue,—(it 
could run on glibly enough to that black-eyed 
girl, though it can’t answer me !)—what busi¬ 
ness have you to trouble your head about Popes, 
or Purgatories, young sinner though you be ? 
The Church of England—God bless her!—has 
been good enough for me and mine for this 
hundred years!—Should have thought it might 
have served your turn ! though we have neither 
cowls nor candlesticks, and pray in good, honest 
English, as decent Christians should do. Still 
mum!—eh ? Well, I’ve one more question 
that will find yoiu" tongue, if you’ve not swal¬ 
lowed it whole: and by—but no, ’tis onij 
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Papists swear, and I’ll be d—d ’ere I follow 
their example—but answer me this, or I’ll leave 
every shilling I have to the Drapers’ Alms¬ 
houses, and you nJiiy beg your bread with your 
head shaved :—will you marry Miss Thimble, 
and her ten thousand pounds ?” 

“No, Sir; my affeetions are engaged already.” 

“ They are. Sir, are they ?—and you have 
the impudenee to tell me so to my face ?—but 
I guessed it. I suppose to Miss Black-eyes 
yonder ?” 

“ To Miss Agnes Harrison.” 

“ Which pretty namt; they gave her, I con¬ 
clude, to make her a nun in swaddling clothes !” 

“ She certainly belongs to the Church of 
Rome.” 

“ I thought as much! And my house is to 
be over-riui with nuns and papists; and my 
projMTty to feed priests and Jesuits; and my 
name to be held up to scorn in every Hall in 
city, because my son—my only child, turns 
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traitor to his father’s faith! I’ve lived "too 
long—too long by half! I pity you, Sir, 
that you have lived to hear your father say 
it !” 

And thereupon he left the room, refusing to 
listen to the entreaties of his son to aUow him 
explanation. 

I will not anticipate the result of this sad 
dissension. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

“ Scrius, ocj-us, 

Omnes eodcm cogimur.” 

HORACE. 

1 reached home before* my father had returned 
from tli(? House; my mother was expecting us, 
and my impatience would not permit me to 
wait for his arrival, before I told her ;J1. It 
was but to repeat my narrative, and I could 
have repeated it twenty times: none but those 
wlio have enjoyed it, can conceive the exquisitf* 
happiness of unreserved confidence between 
parents and child. 
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“ Well, Mr. Stanley,” exclaimed my mother, 
as soon as he shewed himself, “ Henry has 
brought us such a budget. To Paris we must 
go.” 

“ To Paris we must indeed go, my dear, for 
I have brought my budget too. I am entrusted 
with an important mission, as if to anticipate 
the leave of absence which I was about to 
ask.” 

“What may it be?” we both eagerly 
asked. 

“ Political—so ask no more.” 

“Where there are no domestic secrets, 
reserve onjpthers is easily forgiven, and without 
further inquiry from cither of us, we reported 
the transactions of the day. My father listened 
not only with grave but with anxious attention, 
and, instead of speculating, as was his wont, 
upon probabilities and inferences, repeated, with 
still more emphasis than at first, “ To Paris we 
certainly must go, and go as soon as possil)le.” 
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“*Not to-morrow, I hope, for remember that 
Lawrence is coming to dinner.” 

“ I must be otf to-morrow, Henry ; but your 
mamma cannot be teady quite so soon. You can 
bring ovtT her and your sister.” 

The next morning he went, with his usual 
expedition, assuring me that one of his first 
steps should be to discover the Harrisons, as he 
quite concurred with me in the necessity of my 
d(V:laring myself more explicitly, or, as he phrased 
it “ coming to the point with Cecilia.” We 
wore to follow in two days if possible, and I 
was to glean all th;it 1 could from Lawrence. 

When the dinner-hour approached, I paced 
the room in anxious expectation of Lawrence’s 
arrival, and vainly speculating on the nature of 
those impossible “ conditions” which were to be 
the terms of his union with Agnes, and if 1 
understood her, wore likely to be made the terms 
of my own ; I twisted and turned the matter in 
every way, but to little purpose. “ Conditions” 
VOL. I. L 
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implied the assent of paramount authority ; it 
was pretty obvious that the elder Lawrence 
might have his suspicions, but was not actually 
in the secret; they could 'not he conditions 
imposed by Agnes, for she was the party com¬ 
plaining of them: I could only conclude that 
they were prescribed by her father; and what 
stipulation was he likely to make ? 

Agnes had told me that they involved no 
pt'cuniary question; no conditions could have 
neutralized objections arising from family pre¬ 
tension ; nor, though Harrison was of ancient 
descent, did he ever appear to value himself upon 
it, nor did he enjoy a rank to entitle him, without 
palpable absurdity, to oppose his daughter’s 
marriage into a family that was rich and 
respectable ; in truth, Lawrence, though plebeian 
in his manners, was well connected in Ireland,, 
and had large dealings and very considerable 
influence in that country. “ Conditions” involv¬ 
ing such minor points as residence, establish- 
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mcnt, et similia would never have caused a 
moment’s thought to Agnes; the difference 
of religion might have been an insuperable 
objection to the engagement in toto, common 
as such alliances arc; but then such an objec¬ 
tion would have been taken in limine, and not 
reservt^d as an excuse for imposing “ conditions” 
that could never remove it. 

“ Lawrence will explain it all in a few 
K’linutes,” I thought, and the expectation of 
seeing Cecilia herself could scarcely have wound 
me up to a higher pitch of expectation. Most 
people get into the fidgets on such occasions, 
and wherever the mind is powerfuUy excited, 
especially self-excited, the orthodox rule in all 
romance is, to mount your horse, shut your 
eyes, dash in your spurs above the rowels, and 
gallop away over river and brook, wall and 
fence, down precipices and up cascades, striking 
out of every flint fire equal to a shower of rockets. 
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till you strike your head against the top branch 
of an oak, and are happily picked up by the 
next ])lougbboy. What I might have attempted 
if I had had a Mazeppa at hSind, ready saddled 
and bridled, I cannot say; hut as it was, I only 
kept on pacing the quarter-deck in the drawing¬ 
room, and, when tired of that amusement, 
tattooed with my fingers on the loo table, and 
kept time with my toes on the fioor: but I 
believe that I kicked up as much dust in thi4 
way, as I might have done in the other, though 
the occupation was less interesting. 

We waited dinner for two hours ; 

“ Agnes is less omnipotent with the young 
gentleman than she thought herself; it is clear 
that he icon’t come, and therefore we had hotter 
order up dinner.” 

To which seasonable suggestion of my 
mother’s I readily acceded ; my “ pitch of 
('xpcctation” having for some time past taken 
a turn in that direction. The cloth was scarcely 
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rcnfoved before a double knock announced an 
apology for the absentee, short and expressive. 


“ Dear Stanley, 

“ I’m back to Paris—and can’t come. 

Your’s truly, 
E. L.” 


“ AU tends that way, it seems.” 

■ “ Did he hint nothing to you about it yester¬ 
day ?” 

“Not a .syllable; a quarrel with Agnes or 
lus governor, I dare say ; matters looked ripe 
for it yesterday; but who can this be ?” 

For, at that instant, the visitors’ bell rung with 
unusual energy; a confused buzz of voices in an 
earnest tone followed the opening of the door, 
and the strangers, whoever they might be, were 
immediately shewn to the drawing-room. 

“Who can it be, Thomas?” I inquired of 
the servant. 
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“ Two ladies asking for my master tiret, Sir, 
and then for you; they would not give their 
names.” 

I flew up stairs, half suspecting who they 
were, and found Agnes and Mrs. Lawrence! 

“ Where is Edward ? Can you tell us where 
he is?” 

“ Gone to Paris.” And I produced his note. 

“Thank God it is no worse,” said Agnes, 
while his poor mother fell back on the sofa, i;i 
an excess of agitation that prevented her from 
uttering a word. 

After I had left them the preceding evening, 
the violent altercation already described had 
occurred between Lawrence and his father, 
when the ladies had retired to their rooms. 
The cause, or the subject of it, could not then 
be ascertained: the elder Lawrence went to bed, 
unusually excited, and, as is not uncommon 
with men of his character, too angry to dlow 
of coaxing into any coherent explanation; 
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“ yoting scape-grace,” “impudent young rascal,” 
varied in every tone and every form of com- 
mination, were all that his wife could draw 
from him. In thft morning, his son, fearing a 
rcnew;d of the scene, breakfasted early, and 
leaving only a line for Agnes, saying that there 
had been a quarrel, and entreating her to 
remain till it was appeased, left home. Scarcely 
had he been gone an hour, before his father 
was seized with an apoplectic fit, and of course 
all anxiety was absorbed in him, till late in the 
day, when the medical men considered imme¬ 
diate danger over. Meanwhile, young Lawrence 
did not return, nor had any of the messengers, 
who had been sent after him in all directions, 
succeeded in finding him. Agnes at last sug¬ 
gested that he was invited to dine with us, and 
the anxiety of the mother could only be satisfied 
by coming herself. 

There is no time for much formality of intro¬ 
duction under such circumstances; but my 
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mother’s estimate of Agnes might he inferred 
from the earnestness with which she pressed 
her to remain. Her entreaties would, however, 
have been fruitless, but for a hint that fell 
from me; Mrs. Lawrence deprecated her going 
back to a sick house, while Agnes rather urged 
that as a reason for not quitting her when she 
might be of use. 

“ Your feeling is right, Agnes,” I observed ; 
“ but is it not possible that your name ni^y 
have been mixed up in this quarrel, and, in that 
case, that your presence may be injurious to the 
patient ?” 

So it was arranged that she should stay, 
while one of the servants returned with Mrs. 
Lawrence for her wardrobe. lie brought back 
a very satisfactory report in the course of the 
evening, and composure was sufficiently restored 
to enable us to discuss our plans for the 
future. 

“ Then, what is your own proposal, Agnes ?” 
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‘i A very naughty one, you will say, but, 1 
think, the bestand she blushed so deeply 
that her smile, arch as it was, could not at once 
propitiate our assent: she hurried to finish her 
sentence, less to put an end to our suspense 
than to hide her own confusion. “To accom¬ 
pany you to Paris.” And she slightly, and as if 
accidentally arranged her veil, no doubt to avoid 
meeting my astonished look; but with the 
decision that appeared hereditary in her fomily, 
5'ii' instantly threw it back again. 

“ I know not why I should be ashamed of it; 
iny motive is good and upright. Lawrence is 
gone, no doubt, to meet my father. In tlie 
temper in wliich he has left us, he will acknow¬ 
ledge no influence but mine, and if I am not 
iherc to curb him, the mischief may be endless 
and irreparable. If 1 do find him, I sluill send 
him home immediately: if he refuses, you 
have not forgotten rny message; I will abide 
by it.” 
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My mother and I regarded each other with 
momentary surprise; the determination of 
Agnes was as proper as it was generous. 

“ And docs Cecilia resembk you ?” asked my 
mother. 

“ Not at all.” 

“ I am sorry for it; I hope tin' difference is 
not great.” 

“ She is not half so beautiful as I am—ask 
Henry.” 

“ I am not quite —” I began, but slie would 
not let mo speak. 

“ Nor half so lively,—is she Henry ?” 

But my mother good-naturedly interjw.vd, 
and spared me farther bantering by stopjiing 
her mouth with a kiss of maternal affection. 
“ If she has only half your amiability, she will 
win all our hearts.” 

Yet I could see, maUjre her levity of tone, 
that poor Agnes was labouring under much 
anxiety. It might be supposed that I should 
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gladly have avaihsd myself of this opportunity 
of eliciting from her the nature of the impossible 
“ conditions,” but a sense of delicacy restrained 
me. 

“ While she is our guest,” said my mother, 
she must feel under no obligation; leave it to 
herself, and she will tell you all she can tell you 
with honour, if more remains to be told.” 

I acquiesced. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

“ But art not thou thyself giddy with the fasliion, too. 
that thou hast shifted out of thy tale into telling me of 
the fashion ?” 

MUCH ADO ABOUT N’OTIII.VO;. 

How entirely have railways destroyed the 
delights of travelling! That temj)orarv trans¬ 
fusion of home into a ])ost eliariot, which, in 
former days, conveyed equal ph'asiire to voung 
and old! The very first note of j)rej)aration 1- 
now one of trouble and vexation. 

“ Is anybody learned enough to tell us when the 
trains start for Dover?” There may be twenty 
people present, versed in all the mysteries of art 
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or science; but this knowledge transcends their 
powers. The servant is sent for a Bradshaw:— 
page after page of endless time-tables is turned 
over and examined. “ We have abundance of 
time for packing and breakfast; the train does 
not go till twelve,” and arrangements are made 
accordingly: the new bonnets and bonnet-boxes 
must be sent home by breakfast-time, “Tell Mrs. 
Silky that nine will do :—let the carriage be 
here by eleven—not a minute later; and desire 
Jlumble to fill the boxes, and put on new 
washers. My Chesterfield not come home! 
Send for it the first thing in the morning. 
Thomas will be ready to go to the city as 
soon as the bank opens. I shall want a check 
changed, and my banker’s book and so the 
.'jay is fussed and frittered away by paj)a and 
mamma, while Jack, Tom, and Harry, lady's 
maid, and housekeeper, are bustling, jostling, 
and pushing, up and down stairs, and scamper¬ 
ing for this, that, and the other, over half the 
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town; Bradshaw lies on the table, and, after 
dinner, is again consulted for the hour of 
arrival, when,— 

“ Confusion seize these worse than logarithm 

♦ 

tables! We are all wrong! the train starts at 
nine ! twelve is the hour only on Sundays.” 

New orders are given; new arrangements 
made; expresses dispatched in e\’cry direction 
for bonnets and Chesterfields—cash and coach- 
makers, and the house and all its contents 
fairly turned upside down; the governor niving; 
madame objurgating; children laughing; and 
all the rest chattering, prating, scolding, swear¬ 
ing, according to the prescribed duty of their 
respective places on such awful occasions. 

“ Here’s a pretty go!—plate not clcancxl nor 
counted !” says the butler. 

“ Linen not aired !” screams the house¬ 
keeper. 

“ Blest if there’s ever a key or a buckle to 
box or portmanteau !” exclaims the valet. 
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“Js all them books to go back to the libry ?” 
shouts the page, for the twentieth time. 

“ I must have my lady’s bonnet afore any¬ 
thing else !” shriclj:s Jemima. 

“ What will Master Rumble say tf) this f— 
and those wheels what won’t run a mile without 
new washers or a flare-up !” mutters the coach¬ 
man, as he exhausts the tankard, shoulders on 
his top-coat, and d—s all hurry, all time-tables, 
and all railways—and especially the Dover 
Railway, and all that belongs to it, or travel 
by it! 

By infinite exertion, night being devoted to 
the task, we arrive at the station a quarter 
before nine, just in time to place the carriage on 
a truck, when, to our dismay, tht; office doors 
.-M-e shut! 

• “ What’s the matter now ?” 

“ Just a quarter of an hour too late,” replies 
the policeman. 

“ Impossible !—Here is Bradshaw.” 

“ Oh, we have nothing to do with that. 
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Here’s our time-table, corrected up to yesterday, 
the first of the month.” 

“ And the next train ?” 

“ There’s no train as take^ carriages for two 
hours!” 

“ Patience is the only remedy, my dear.” 

“ Very true,” rejoins the pater familias, “ and 
so it is with the tooth-ache.” And the instance 
is in point: for when two hours have elapsed, 
places are booked, tickets obtained, and nothing 
remains but to “ take your scats,” you tinrl 
to a certainty, that each back scat is appropriated 
already, either by an umbrella, a carpet-bag, or 
a Scotch tartan: if you are so fortunate as to 
have an unsound tooth in your head, it will 
remind you in most consolatory terms, that no 
closing of windows, even if you are pcTmitted ti* 
close them and they should by any luck be in a 
state to allow you to avail yourself of the per¬ 
mission, can exclude the draught created bv a 
velocity of thirty miles an hour! 

By especial providence, you arrive at your 
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destination without a broken limb, or other 
trifling casualty; you have even fumbled out 
your tickets without being knocked on the head 
by a policeman’s 1;runcheon, or locked up by a 
station-keeper till it suit his imperial con¬ 
venience to convey you to a magistrate; nor 
have you sustained any loss more serious than 
your wife’s and daughter’s reticules, containing 
all their money, and half their trinkets, which you 
fyc kindly assured shall be inquired for, “ though 
the company arc not responsible for luggage,” 
and of which you may be equally assured—(at 
least, on the Great Western, as I know by 
personal experience,)—that you will never hear 
again. Your first inquiry is for the packet. 

“It sailed immediately after the eight o’clock 
tn\in came in.” 

“ And the next packet ?” 

“ There is none till to-morrow.” And you an; 
left to your old remedy of patience, with the 
additional demands upon it of a face-ache, and 
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the extravagant charges of one or other of^ the 
most noisy, dirty, and uncomfortable hotels in 
the kingdom! 

Such are a few of the dblights of modern 
travelling; such the saving of time and mone\ 
gained by posting with whirlwinds for your 
team !—to say nothing of the spasmodic roar¬ 
ing of engines ; of ignition by red-hot cinders, 
now and then entailing the sacrifice of an eye, 
if, anxious for an explanation of some mystf - 
rious delay that nobody will explain, you havi* 
the temerity to lean your head out of the 
window!—to say as little of groping through 
subterraneous passages, or between lofty cuttings 
of chalk, that look like whited sepulchres; <jr 
worst of all, of the sne(;ring insolence of p(,“tty 
officials, aping the airs of those mighty masters 
on w'hose nod they hold existence, and whose 
might is sustained only by the mysterious 
strength of irresponsible and anonymous power. 

It is fervently to be hoped that the day will 
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cornfi, ere long, when Chairmen, Directors, and 
id genus omne, will be required, like stage- 
coachmen, cabmen, and all other public carriers, 
to register their Addresses, and wear a badge, 
and submit to imprisonment and the treadmill 
for every infraction of decency and good order. 
I never could sec any sufficient reason for intro¬ 
ducing a new aristocracy of privilege and exemp¬ 
tion among a body which, when all is said that 
cjin be said for it, is not superior in occupation, 
and often far inferior in birth and information, 
to the plebeian class that used to drive our 
mails. 

But under that beautiful and almost perfect 
system which obtained at the time to winch 
these pages refer, English travelling was prolific 
in 'pleasurable excitement, and made us the envy 
of every nation in Europe. Safe, expeditious, 
varied and variable, like our ow’n lovely country, 
abounding in comfort and in mutual courtesy, 
and scattering plenty, if not wealth, in every 
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province and every town through wliich* our 
post-roads passed, travelling amused the thou¬ 
sands who daily indulged in it, and maintained 
tens of thousands in constant' and compensating 
employ. Our swelling hills, and undulating 
valleys, and meandering rivers; our picturescpu! 
ruins, and rocky mountains, and boundless 
plains, became familiarized to every young 
eye, and were recalled to mind and recognisc'd 
by their seniors, like the features of a loved an-d 
long-cherished friend whom we knew in youth, 
and whom separation for half-a-ccntury cannot 
make us forget. Every parish spire and turr(;t 
were remembered in affectionate association, as 
the land-mark of some adventurous day, or 
some scene tinged with a little truvellirig 
romance. 

“ That was the inn at which we arrived late at 
night, ten years ago, the very imperial saturated 
with rain. What kind and unwearied attention 
we received ! There is the churchyard, mamma, 
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that ^’ou stopped to sketch, while the astonished 
post-boy kept telling you of the approaching 
storm, and that he had forgotten his great-coat: 
—that is the towti where we met our friends 
the Wilsons, who arrived at the same moment, 
and drew lots for the b(,-st bed-rooms :—there is 
the very public-house at which the coach broke 
down, and made us first acquainted with those 
dear, good pcopk', the Thornhills.” 

But there were incidents of far deeper interest 
to the reflecting mind than those juvenile recol¬ 
lections. Every road teemed with animation ; 
(‘Very little village upon the road exhibited its 
busy groups of ostlers, helpers, horsekeepers, 
grooms, and stable-boys—every other house was 
either an inn or a chandler’s or collar-maker’s 
sh()p, or a farrier’s forge, and all were well 
employed, and for the most part well ted and 
hapjw : and what is of higher value still, 
Sunday, though too frequently desi'crated by 
the etiuipagos of rank and idleness, was, in the 
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main, a day of rest which man and beast*alike 
enjoyed, and devoted to relief from labour, if 
not to sacred duty. I challenge the memories 
of those who resided in a po'sting country town, 
whether, after making all just allowances, there 
was not a far more striking contrast then, 
between the week-day and the sabbath, not 
merely in respect of noise and occupation, but 
of cleanliness, sobriety, regularity, and holiday 
attire, than there is in the present day ? 

Every road had its double line of posting; so 
that it would have been difficult to travel six or 
seven miles without finding at least twelve 
pairs of horses : often, three times that number. 
Mr. Stokes, of Epping Place, once informed me 
that in the summer he kept on the average, a 
hundred pairs. Mr. Gellet, to whom the Lion 
at Wycombe then belonged, had an average of 
sixty pairs ; while each light post coach, and 
each mail, could not be horsed for its up and 
down journey, with less than a horse for every 
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mile.’ At this time no less than sixty coaches 
of this description daily passed through the 
turnpike-gate at Staines; now, there is but one. 

Upon these datil let us calculate the employ¬ 
ment upon only a single road; London, by 
Wycombe, to Oxford for example; a distance of 
fifty-four miles, and which was daily traversed, 
at that time, by forty stage coaches. Accord¬ 
ing to the statistics I have just given, two 
tl^ousand four hundn^d and sixty horses would 
he required for the coaches; and, if every post¬ 
master at the end of a six miles’ interval, kept 
as many horses as Mr. Gellct, then one 
thousand and eighty more horses would be 
used by tlu’ posting-travellers, making a total 
of three thousand five hundfed and forty. Now, 
it is a very moderate estimate that each lot of 
eight horses, required the labour of a man; 
hence, four hundred and forty-two men found 
work as horse-keepers alone; each pair of 
posters also found work for a post-boy, and 
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So, five hundred and forty more were daily 
provided for: thus, putting out of the account, 
all the hangers-on of largo stables and large 
inns, we have nearly one tlfousand men, with 
their wives and families, maintaiiu'd by fifty- 
four miles of road, not to mention other domes¬ 
tic servants, or the multitude of shops and 
trades sustained by the demand caused by such 
a population. 

Let those who exult in the improved trav(*L 
ling by railway, prosecute these calculations : 
they will find that—even limiting the posting- 
roads of England to five thousand miles in 
extent, not less than a hundred thousand fami¬ 
lies have been thrown out of daily work by this 
change of system, in the class of horse-keepers 
and post-boys alone! And what has been the 
result ?—That there is scarcely a provincial town 
between two important termini, and destitute of 
its own peculiar manufacture, that is not reduced 
from prosperity to distress—from the life and 
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joy t)f comfort to the ilull mis(;ry of despair. 
Our union-workhouses, our emigrant-transports, 
and too often our prisons, have absorbed this 
once cheerful and tndustrious class of our popu¬ 
lation; and small indeed is the compensation 
made by tht' new market which railways have 
found for labour. 

If 1 have wandered from my immediate sub¬ 
ject, the digression may not be without its intc- 
r*-st, or its use. We started on our Parisian 
tour in happier times than these, and cause as 
we all had for anxic'ty, our anticipated journey 
did not tail to prorluce, at least for the moment, 
its usual exhilarating effect. Even packing up 
is not without its fun. 

“ Shall I take this dress, mamma ?—1 //nts/ 
tak(' that: 1 cannot do without my beautiful 
lilac! What oni I to do to get this great 
package in ! Well, all must come out again 
1 SCI-, and after I had so nict'ly arranged every¬ 
thing !” 

VOL. I. M 
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“ Oh, Mary ! you have forgotten the music- 
books !” 

“ Why, I am not going to take that great, 
big duet-book!” 

“ Indeed you must, though; and two or three 
more.” 

“ Then what can I do with my dressing-case, 
and my work-box, and my darling sketch-book ? 
And then there’s my dressing-gown!—that 
ajone will fill half the box !” 

“ Leave them all behind. I am sure Henry 
won’t be plagued with so much luggage.” 

“ I can’t leave them behind. I can’t get on 
without them.” 

“ Henry—Henry' do come here !—here is 
Mary will take all these things, we shall never 
get them in !” 

However, with a little of my assistance, they 
were all “got in;” but not without crushing 
most inhumanly, sundry caps and collars, and 
reiterated assurances that “ we shall have nothing 
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t tif put on,” to all which I was obliged to turn 
a very deaf ear. 

At last came the carriage to the door, to 
receive its maniftild encumbrances of wells, 
imperials, boot-boxes, band-boxes, hat-boxes, 
and bags innumerable, attached by innume¬ 
rable contrivances to every rail and corner and 
salii:nt point; the pockets filled, the sword-case 
crammed, and scarcely leaving sufficient space 
tp insinuate a thread-paper, much less four 
tolerable specimens of incarnate dust. Women, 
however, do contrive to seat themselves in the 
smallest nooks and comers; so at last we closed 
the carriage-door on my mother, Agnes, and 
my two sisters, while Jemima and myself 
mounted outside, and away we went, with as 
much speed and dust as four good horses, and 
. two smart post-boys could contrive to rais(; 
between them. 

Though a journey lo Paris was a more 
dilatory, and in my opinion, a more amusing 
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affair at that time than it is now, 1 shall not 
stop to give an account of it, nor did anything 
occur worth mentioning, unless it was the im¬ 
passioned enthusiasm with \.hich Agniis sur¬ 
veyed the antiquities of Canterbury. 

“ Did the zeal of Protestants ever erect a pile 
like this P Here was piety indeed!” 

“ The zeid of Pagans erected yet nobler 
temples to their Gods : did that establish their 
orthodoxy ?” 

“ It, at least, proved their sincerity. Their 
theology was bad, but their practice was correct: 
they worshipped, they kn(,‘W not whom, but they 
did worship. They built appropriate altars for 
the sacrifices, and they offered their saeritices 
with solemn forms and reverential rites, and 
even Emperors were proud to be the higli- 
priests.” 

“ Yes, for piety as you call it, or superstition 
as 1 should term it, was fashionable.” 

“ You are wrong, Henry; fashion is a word 
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of time: religion has existed from all time. It 
has been clouded by superstition, it has been 
degraded by ignorance ; its bright effulgence has 
been dimmed by *too intimate a knowledge of 
the world; its peaceful tone has been over¬ 
powered by the din and clamour of temporal 
interests; but true religion has existed from 
eternal ages, and though silent, dimmed, and 
clouded, will for ever remain the same. 1 
► di'spise as much as you do all the religion of 
fashion, or more correctly speaking, all fashiona¬ 
ble religion; it wants heart—it wants feeling. 
It would never have consecrated to God these 
holy shrines! If true, it would never sur¬ 
render them to sordid exhibition by money- 
changing priests!” 

“ Must piety needs be stamped on bricks and 
■ mortar to pro^ its truth ? Was there no 
religion in the Reformers, who cleansed these 
ten.ples from their idolatr^ ? Or in the Puritans, 
who desecrated and destroyed them, because too 
tainted for lustration ?” 
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“ Zeal will grow rampant in any cause: it 
is not for me to judge the motives, or the 
character of the fathers of your church, but 
that zeal is always open to suspicion which 
condemns as superstitious the sanctities of by¬ 
gone centuries. I despise a renegade; and 
especially a renegade who vindicates innovations 
on the score of conscience, when the same con¬ 
science has never prompted him to practise the 
faith in which he w’as educated whether th’t- 
faith was right or wrong.” 

“ Then man "oust adhere to his early faith, 
be it right or wrong ?” 

“ 1 said not s Henry; but unless a man 
has acted up to his faith vhilc he bidicved 
it right, I should discredit his sincerity in 
abandoning it, on ’itie plea of uvK.ion that 
it was wrong. 

“ He may have abandoned it because he 
found his former faifci -inproductive of works 
that he knows to be righ. ?” 

“ All hone' „ faith, even if erroneous, will 
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prodflcc honest obedience, though 1 am a Roman 
Catho lic that say so. The practical question 
is •(» to the faith, but the sincerity: an 
ap scat ’s first dtep is suicidal of his past 
,i>ctnt • to ')btain credit he must not only 
’ u future ', s int on earth, but have shewn 
n.-' h’ ^onsi'.tont as well as holy in all his 
c r' ”! I’er ” 

4 

The:,o remarks of Agnes led to reflection 
V^'hich kept me long silent, while she appeared 
equiilly absorbed. As we returned to the 
Fountain, I could not r( ist the desire to 
ask, 

“ Are these your father’s opinions, Agnes 
“ You will <oon have the opportunity of 
asking'd icy 'ire my mother’s, I believe : 

and I am sure they are Cecilia’s.” 

1 said that>«^ enth ,stic burst ot Agnes’s 
was the only inctSsj^ / of our journey worthy 
of mention, hut I waSvwrong. We spent a 
night at Calais, which waSythen the ordinary 
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route, and there I saw Farquhar, early the next 
morning, scaling a Paris diligence. As he did 
not see me, I avoided all recognition, though his 
appearance, with the same destination appa¬ 
rently in view, made me uncomfortable and 
embarrassed. I told Agnes, and she too seemed 
annoyed by the idea of falling in with him at 
Paris. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


"In the simplicity of my heart, I imiiginecl I liacl 


^ijcccccled.” 


LOUD BROUOllAM S SPEECHES. 


It was natural that when the tumult of the 
continental war had ceased,—and as we may 
hop(,', for ever, the agitation of matters of 
domestic interest should commence. The claims 
of many classes on legislative attention had 
long been suspended for a more tranquil time : 

‘ the^<*l^Scl never abandoned; but questions 
^ more pressing urglSj(jy, if not more important, 
hitel^ccupied the attcntioiHiiot only of the legis- 
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lature, but of the public. War!—war ! was the 

cry of the day for many a long year. We 

witnessed not its calamities, except in increasing 

taxation ; in casualties of service that now and 

1/ 

then reached every hearth; or in some maimed, 
half-limbless mendicant, whose appearance spoke 
the sad reality of the struggle; but we heard our 
triumphs announced by Park and Tower guns 
weekly, and sometimes daily; every Gazette was 
expected with anxiety, not to afford accounts of 
the killed and wounded, but of the glories of the' 
survivors. 

Wo thought not of the dead, but of the 
living; and all fell flat on the British ear that 
did not speak of Peninsular success, or trophies 
won in yet more deadly conflict with the star- 
spangled banner of America. It was an awful 
epoch: in nothing more awful than in the 
selfish excitement in which oy^ generous ..''tion 
was absorbed, to the utter exclusion of (wery 
public topic of home/'mterest; an cxcitemti.l. of 
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reflected honour, in which few comparatively 
had their personal share, but in which all 
assumed more than reasonable pride. 

Among many other large subjects thus await- 
ing, though not very patiently, the leisure of the 
public mind, was that of Catholic Emancipation. 
Mr. Grattan again and again brought it forward, 
but rather to keep the claim alive, than with 
any well-founded hope of success : he died while 
it was yet one of the bare possibilities of human 
events. In 1820 it was, however, more ad¬ 
vanced than even the most sanguine could have 
(ixpected, and it was no longer a question of 
concession, but only of extent. 

One of the essential difficulties involved the 
appointment of Roman Catholic Bishops : were 
they to be nominated by the See of Rome, subject 
to the veto of our Crown ? It was argued, and 

time immemorid the 
nomination, and left 
i^b#elcction to the spiritli!^ heads of Ireland. It 
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was rejoined with justice, that such a sweeping 
measure as Emancipation must not leave this 
important point unsettled, or to the decision of 

loose and fluctuating custom. Yet it was felt 

« 

that on this, and also on some other practical 
points, our government was not in that fiJl and 
accurate possession of the prevailing opinion in 
the Church of Rome, or of its influential mem¬ 
bers, that enabled it to judge properly eithtT of 
the, limits within which concession must in 
policy he restrained, or of the extent to which it 
might prudently be carried. 

My father was no diplomatist, nor was 
diplomacy the faculty required to make the 
necessary inquiry, for the information was not 
to be elicited from Cardinals or Legates. To 
deal with Jesuits of the modern school, shrewd 
sense no doubt is wanted—and downright 
honesty still more. In both th<^se qualities my 
father excelled, and his<i<^political principles 
afforded a reasonable /^arantee, that if he eiiCJ.. 
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at all, it would not be on the side of coneession. 
Hence he was selected hy the minister as the; 
fittest man to discharge this difficult and delicate 
commission of inquiry, though it was not for a 

t 

considerable time that we collected the natur<.‘ of 
his new duty. 

When we arrived at Paris, it was with 
feelings of anxiety and surprise that we 
learned he had already left it, and, as we were 
informed at the ambassador’s, for Italy. It 
kidded greatly to our common embarrassment; 
not only on my own account, but for Agnes his 
countenance and counsel appeared more than 
ever requisite. For myself, resolute as I was 
to seize the first opportunity of declaring myself 
openly to Cecilia and her father, this absence 
threatened difficulties that I knew not how to 
encounter; and Agnes confessed that she had 
IwirfU toTiirn protection, should she want it, 
Against the anger ^f Mr. Harrison for thus 

inking through the '^Jomestic arrangement 
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which he had fixed at his departure from 
England. 

To add complication to our troubles, we 
could learn nothing either of ^Lawrence or the 
Harfisons. Agnes, in her abrupt departure 
from town, had omitted to leave any directions 
for forwarding her letters, and in our inex¬ 
perience, we had assumed as a thing of course, 
that the address of any stranger could be 
promptly ascertained by inquiry at the passport- 
office. We made this inquiry immediately, but* 
we could learn no more than that Lawrence had 
certainly arrived at Paris, and in the first instance 
gone to Meurice’s, the hotel then frequented by 
Englishmen; but he had remained there for 
only four and twenty hours, and we lost every 
trace of him. Harrison’s movements were* 
wholly untraceable. Possibly Fan|uhar, whom 
I saw once or twice lounging^out the ''e- 
vards, could have supplic>*^i clue, but it might'' 
prove so inconvenient f.b my plans to be encUiw 
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bcrcd with his company at the present crisis, 
and I cherished such an antipathy to the man, 
that I could not bring myself into communica¬ 
tion with him. 

Sucli was the state of affairs, when the tenth 
day after our arrival brought us a letter from 
my father, intimating that his return by Paris 
was very doubtful, and that our plans must be 
independent of him. Agnes too, had written 
to England, but she obtained no letter except 
a few hurried lines from Mrs. Lawrence, giving 
favourable accounts of her husband, but far 
from announcing his convalescence. They had 
heard nothing of Edward. It began to be 
apparent that we had, in vulgar parlance, come 
upon a fool’s errand, and my mother felt much 
disposed to go home again; the rather, as she 

interpn^ted my father’s letter to convey that as 

_ * * 

bV'bwn opinio>;. Meanwhile, I occupied my¬ 
self every day witli* ucrambulating the city, and 
.^.*:ipecially the gardens opthc Tuilcrics, and all the 
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usual promenades, for the chance of eru'ountei inir 
Lawrence. 

On one of these rambles I was passing a 
restaurateur's, which I liad freyuently observed 
to be a favourite resort of our eountrvmen, and, 
being fatigued, I entered with the intention of 
(lining there. The room was well tilled, but 1 
noticed only four or five Englishmen in tlie 
party; the rest were Frenchmen. The army of 
occupation had long been withdrawn ; hut there 
still existed an angry feeling of national jealousy, 
which often betrayed it.sclf by insult, and not 
unfrecjucntly led to serious idtcrcation. 'I'lie 
English, in most of these cas('s, were compelled 
to put up with the insidt, at the pcaialty of 
fighting an unfair duel, or of meeting with con¬ 
temptuous injustice instead of l<!gal redress, lint 
wanton offence was sometimi's carried bevond 
the power of endurana*, p^cularlj^it vEe 
offender was backed by nutj^rs. 

I had just paid for dinner, and was abotits. 
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to wfflidraw, when some! loud tones at the 
extremity of the coffee-room, where two En<^- 
lishim'u were dining, arrested my attention, 
'fhe coinmeneernt-nt of the quarrel was unper- 
ee.ived by mo, but I svibseqinmtly heard* that a 
Freneh officer, after many insolent remarks, 
uttered so loudly as clearly to he intondixl ff)r 
the English ears, had stopped one of the dishes 
on its way to their table, exclaiming, “ Cos betes 

Anglais, nous verrons de quoi ils so gorgent,” 
and, cutting off a piece; of the steak, put it into 

* All anecdote is {riven in a popular work, similar in 
its {general features to that which is mentioned in the 
text. No doubt such occurrences were frequent. The 
author received this version of one of them, from the 
late Captain II. Robison, who accompanied the Pe¬ 
ninsular army into France. He was a brave officer anil 
a worthy n;'. The only essential departure from the 
fa< vS, as C'aptain Uohison related them, is that a chal- 
lenge ensued, which was ••efused under the sanction of 
tU i.’jrotlier offic'rs of the ge’.tleman that indicted tlie 
well-merited chastisement. 
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his mouth, and spit it out again, as if ‘at the 
gentlemen who were waiting for the dish. It 
was just at this moment that I observed my 
countryman, a huge man, of stature almost 
gigantic, and with a true Saxon countenance, 
fair, frank, and good-humoured, rise from his 
chair, pick up the piece of meat from the floor, 
and cover it with mustard, as if about to eat it 
himself; he then gave a wink to his companion, 
and in less time than it takes to deseribi! the 
action, each seized upon an arm, laid the officer 
on his back, and forced the dainty morsel into 
his mouth, retorting, “ Chez nous on no pent 
pas engoulcr la viandc sans la moutarde !” 

It was not to bo supposed that even the 
ludicrous character of the scene, still less the 
equity of the punishment, would prevent a 
catastrophe. The officer was olTtus feet the 
instant they released him, ^nd spitting, sputtej 
ing, sacre'-ing, and swearing, drew his svird, 
but with such treq^ifous rage, that the English- 
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man '“disarmed him in a second, while his eom- 
panion seized Im walking-stick of heav’y oak, and, 
placing their backs to the wall, they faced the 
wh(tle party with a determination that kept them 
at bay, though there were many. 

It was not in human nature to stand by as 
neutral. I joined the other Englishmen in the 
room, and thus supportcfl, the giant-purveyor of 
mustard rushed upon his assailants, and forcibly 
, ejected them, with sundry cuffs and kicks, far less 
honouralik; than painful in their results, though 
our opponcaits numbered at least three to one 
against us. No sevens wound was inflicted on 
either side, and we were thus released from the 
immediate^ affray. But our triumph was of short 
duration. 


Wo mutually agreed to quit the cafe in a 
body, for 'our common security. There were five 
6'f us altogether, and most of us powerful young 
m^^, though unarmed, for, as soon as the room 
was cleared, the Saxon giant-snapped the sword 
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in two as if it had bot n a hiill-nish, am? rnmv 
the fragments after its owner. \\ e ri'aclnxl the 
end of the street unmoh'sted, and, seeing no risk 
of the assault being renewed, we separated, and 
pursued our respective! ways. What hetel iny 
companions I do not know, but I had searcelv 
reached the Place Venddme, when, on turning 
the corner, I was arrested by two geus crannes 
with such nide violcnct', that one of them tore 
open my waistcoat, and broke the guard by 
which Cecilia’s portrait was suspended round 
my neck: of course I resisted, though more 
with the intention of recov'cring the painting, 
than from any purpose of escape; l)ut my 
efforts were in v’ain ; the man’s comrade imme¬ 
diately felled me with a blow, and I did not 
recover my consciousness till 1 found myself in 
the custody of a sergent de ville. 

I troubled myself littlc! about the result, as, 
except the pain I received from the blow, and 
the yet more painpd vexation arising from the 
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loss ("ir the portrait, I was satisfied that a few 
hours’ confitujmont was all I had to suffer; hut 
when I askcid mr writing materials to commu¬ 
nicate with my ^friends, they were not (jiily 
deni(;d me, but my reipiest immediately followed 
hy a coarse examination of my person, and 
every valuable about me taken away. I began to 
fi;el anxiety as to the next step. I was not 
long kept in suspense. 

I was hurried before a magistrate as soon as 
the process of search was eompleti'd; it is only 
fair to assume tliat if my station and character 
liad been known, I should have escaped the 
indignities to which I was suhji'ctcd ; but as it 
was, 1 was handcuffed to a miserable belnir 
with whom even simple contact seemed dan¬ 
gerous, and escorted through the streets in most 
. melancholy plight. I had lost my hat in the 
squabble; I was still bleeding from the ferocious 
a.ssault, and my coat was torn to tatters. AU 
tritles in themselves, yet conveying a sense of 
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degradation which the pliilosophjr of t^^6-and- 
twentv feels dithcult to brook.. W ell, I 
thought to myself, “ this is -very mortifying, 
but it is of no great consequence; I have only 
taken part with my countrymen when insulted 
and outraged, and if there is a sp;u-k of generous 
feeling in the magistrate, 1 am secure from 
further annoyance,” 

But there w’ere demons at work, of whose 
machinations I was unconscious. 1 am at a 
loss to say whether my astonishment was 
greater at finding myself accused of theft, or 
at learning, as I did with difficulty, that Farqu- 
har was my accuser! I had always regarded 
this coxcomb with contempt no less than with 
antipathy; but now I felt a kind of mysterious 
awe of him, that often arises when a man is the 
victim of motives that he cannot fathom. 

It will be recollected that 1 had had no 
intercourse with Farquhar since tlu; day that he 
left Cambridge, for the purpose of taking back 
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to Ml'.* ILirrison the papers that had been 
scattered out .of the broken desk, when he and 
Lawrence; founclal upon this pretext an excuse 
for anticipating the time of their visit to Glen 
Cottage. I had heard from my father that 
this plan had actually been carried into execu¬ 
tion, and with no favourable effect, as regarded 
the impression on Mr. Harrison; beyond this, I 
was a stranger to all that had occurred; nor, in 
U'uth, had I any clue to the objects of Farquhar 
in thus forcing himself upon thear circle, except 
the natural jealousy occasioned by my love for 
Cecilia, with whom I, of course, concluded that 
tiverybody must be as much in love as myself. 
This feeling had, for a time, caused much 
irritation; but reflection had removed it by a 
conviction that neither Cecilia nor her father 
would long tolerate the attentions of such a 
conceited fool. 

I Wiis still, however, a little uneasy on the 
subject, though relieved by the indiflerence with 
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wAudl Agues \uul spokt'ii of him; sfte luui 
scarcely mentioned his name, wliil', on the other 
hand, she hail l)anterod me aboht her sister, in a 
wav that was certainly inconsistent with an 
acknowledgi'd engagement to any other, tliougli 
not verv encouraging to myself. That Karquhar 
had no partiality for me 1 could well beli(!Ve, as 1 
had none for him, and was above aifeeting it. 
It is difficult to account for either antipathies or 
attachments; but man who has watched the 
workings of his own breast, can doubt that 
there does exist a sort of preconceived aversion 
or affinitv towards a stran<;er on his first intro- 
duction, which is not often removed on better 
acquaintance, and where it exists, is always 
mutual. 

Farquhar had been more remarkable for his 
eonsummate self-complaeene\, than for any other 
quality. He had once had hi.s luaid examined 
by Devilic; fortunately for him the craniologist 
could not penetrate the inside of it, and, in 
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b(‘C()miiig gratitude for the ten shilling fee, 
deidarcd liiin ^ be gifted with large organs of 
comprelleiisiviaieS^, perceptivencss, retentiveness, 
and every amiable Vacuity of which “ ive” and 
“ness,” could conveniently be made the adjuncts. 
“ Jt was a mind of the first (juality ; and if not 
tlu; ver> first in the first class, nature had only 
just miss<'d the formation.” 

“ I could not have conceived such truth in 
tjii’ science,” complacently observed the cox¬ 
comb, “ be never saw me Ix'fore, and yet he has 
(xactlyhit off my cliaractcr; it is very strange 
bow be should liave discovered it!” and from 
that (lay, Ininjnhar avowed himself a convert 
to craniologicid faith ; but so be did to cV(^t 
faith that was new, and, as he believed, fashion¬ 
able; for a time he upheld Johanna Southeotc 
— then he slutted to the school of Irving ; be 
was disposed to join the Quakers, but lie never 
could endure a brown coat or worsted stockin'''s 

Mahomet would etjually have Inan ihc idol of 
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his devotion, but for a similar repugnance to 
frequent ablutions and smiple ^‘jtations. Yet 
coxcomb and weathercock asv he was, he was 
cunning and plausible; he had always mon; to 
siiv than anybody else, and said it with a con- 
ti:lcncc that gained the ears of sludlow auditors, 
lie was profoundly versed in iJl penny i)cr ('cnt 
theory and calculation; could adjust to the 
fraction of a farthing, the due deduction from 
iinnual profit arising trom the excess of sixpence 
in a cost price, and was admirably adapted to 
keep a pc'tty cliandlery shop, or the books of an 
otticial assignee. He had been for a year or 
two at Eton, and brought away from it none of 
its learning, but all the mean servility i>f a fatr, 
and all the yet meaner tyranny of a master. 
Such was the character of the man who now, 
for reasons best known to himself, but which at. 
a later day, I was enabled to penetrate, appi’ared 
as my accuser of a crime of infamy. 

On first (;ntenng tlic “ Cabinet du Juge d'lu- 
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structiUft,” or as we should call it, the magis¬ 
trate’s office,\I found that I was confronted 
with nobody; Vit, whether by right or by 
unwonted indulgence to me as a foreigner, 1 
cannot say, I was allowed to read tlic evidence 
against me. Sui;h, however, was the inflated 
story, that I might reasonably have concluded 
that the witnesses wctc strangers narrating a 
dillVnait affair, in which I had taken no part, 
jpur numbers were multiplied from five to 
fifteen, and a yet more ingenious cloak was 
found for tin: want of military spirit implied In 
this a])peal to the civil authority, in the aleainl 
pretence that they had been robbed of tv.entv 
napoleons, two of wliich they identified with 
some, that were fotmd on my person and. 
strange to say, this seemed to be the onl\ part 
of their evidence that was well sustained. I'ui' 
both of the pieces were peculiarly marked. 'I'iiis 
admitted of a simple explanation: on pa\ing 
fur my dinner, I had obtained chiinge for some 

N 2 
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double napoleons, and those two had dbubtlcss 
been paid by the French officer, ,<r some of his 
party, to the restaurateur ^ily the instant 
hefore. 

While the magistrate was still hesitating as 
to the propriety of complying with my urg(ait 
reciuest, to s(‘nd for the man, to confirm my 
story or contradict it, his secretary informed 
him that there was a second charge, preferred by 
a fellow-countryman of my own. I was so corj- 
founded l)y this intimation, that, for a moment, 

1 wa-; unable to speak. As soon as I recovenal 
myself, 1 assured the magistrate with so rnucli 
('arnestness, that it must be made in error—that 
Farquhar was a personal frieiifl, and that either 
his name had l)e(;n fraudulently assumed or my 
person mistaken, that, after many assurane(“s 
that it was (iult(.' irregular—entirely out of the. 
question—a breach of duty, and so forth, he 
V-yWA's V\\V\U\V;,m\ 'SVUt for FAtC\J\\VAt, 
who was svailing loi exaiuinatiou in an adjoining 
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room. • I at once, very naturally, appealed to liirn 
to assure tli^ magistrate of my true character 
and position in itey native country, with a che(>r- 
ful contid(ince that could only spring from con¬ 
scious innocence ; but what was my amazement 
when the fidlow, atfecting to disdain all in¬ 
timacy, addressed the magistrate; 

“ Et moi aussi, Monsieur, je me plains de lui; 
je I’accuse encore dc; vol.” 

My first impression was that my cemtused 
and swollen features had deceived him. 

“ Farejuhar,” I ('xclaimed, “ surely you know 
me ?” But when he again turned to th(‘ magis¬ 
trate, addressing his answer to him, and signifi¬ 
cantly .shaking his head, “ Ah, que oui! je ne !(> 
connais que trop bitm !” I set him down for mad, 
and waited ])atiently to hear what ingenious talc 
the malice of in.sanitv could invent. 

Words fail to do justice to tny astonishment 
when he. ■produced the povtraW ot C,cc\ha, vwid 
delib(!ratelv charged me with having stohai it from 
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the desk of his friend, “ Cyril Harrison, Esej., 
not at present resident in Paris,”,f 1 was lost in 
wonder. Indignation soon relt^lsod my tongue. 
“ Impudent, perjured scoundrel!” I began, but 
1 was not allowed to proceed. 

“ Tais-toi, coquin; vraiment e’est un tour 
do coquin j votre eolere est une preuve do votre 
crime.” 

And, not to justify the inferenci;, I continued 
silent, while Farquhar gave his version of tin* 
matter, and, on the whole, with tolerable accuracy. 

“ Eh bien, fripon ! que repondez-vous ? Quo 
dites-vous h cette nouvellc accusation ?” 

“ J’ai achete ce portrait-lh dans une boutique 
a Cambridge sans en connaitre roriginal.” 

“ Et pourquoi done Ic porttir i\ votre cou f’ 

“ Farce que e’est la rcsseml)lancc frappante 
d'unc amie qui m’est chore.” 

“ Et votre amie, comment s’appellc-t-elle f’ 

I could not bring myself to mention Cecilia’s 
name in such polluted presence, and I declined. 
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“ Fort bion ; commo vous voudrez ;—muis 
(jucl cn flit IJVnri.x ?” 

“ Dix sohclliiifjs.” 

“ M;i foi! j<! crois qu’il est bicn nouveau dans 
son mdtiiT, tout friiion qu’il est,” said the 
magistrate, who bad for some time been closely 
examining tin; setting, and, touching a spring 
which liad hitherto escaped my notice, the back 
Hew open, and discovered a small crucitix richly 
set ill brilliants. 

“ En verite faut-il que son prix ne soit que 
dix sehellings!” 

This was conclusive. Of course I was re¬ 
manded to prison ; nor could all my entreaties 
obtain for mo permission to write to my family, 
or induce Farquhar to grant me a private in¬ 
terview. One cireum.stance did afford me some 
<-omfort: the portrait was not lost, and, thanks to 
the punctilious accuracy of French process, was 
carefully impounded to be forthcoming at my 
trial. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

“ Nunc viribus uterc totis ; 

Pellc moram; vinces.” 

OVU). MKT. 

I HAD ample room for speculation, as well a.s 
for anxiety. There was no gn'at difficulty in 
accounting for the history of the portrait; and, 
when thus identified, I soon arrived at the 
conclusion that Mrs. Harrison, not Cecilia, was 
the original; that it had fallen out of the desk 
when the tandem was overturned, and been 
picked up by some countryman, who had sold it 
to the Cambridge shopkeeper of whom I bouglit 
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Tt; tho.viiliuible stones having escaped their eyes 
as well as own. 

Thus far the mvsterv was easily intelliuiljle ; 
but how came Fanjuhar to know ot it ? How 
was he (!nabl(!d to identify itWhat was Ids 
motiv(i for bu.sying himself in its recovery '■ 
Why not have takcai the more obvious course of 
apprizing me of the true owner, and desiring 
me to restore if:* And above all, what could 
have provoked the vindictive midice that led 
him to siflc with my enemies, and which, if not 
defeated, might terminate in my ignominious 
sentence- to the galleys ? 

There was only one motive that presented 
itself, and even that was not without its dith- 
culties; that he was an avowed suitor for 
Cecilia’s hand, and wished to free himself from 
a dangerous rival. But coidd he possibly think 
that this was likely to prove a successful course 
to h(!r alFections ?—to blight the fame, and 
condemn to chains, the ludoved friend of her 
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loved and lost brother, and to eft'eet, it too 
by perjury ? P'or, though Cyril y.is no more, 
my sist(‘rs knew that I had sli^wii the pietun> 
to him, and the Cambridge' tradesman could 
prove ?ny purchase of it. 

I revolved all these matters in rny mind till 
wcarv of the vain effort to explain them ; and 
tin'll they were superseded by other rctleetions 
not less painful—the distress of my family at 

my strange absence—the shock which they 

• * 

would sustain in learning its cause—the intcr- 
ru]ition of all my juirsuit of Cecilia; nor, if 
mentioned last, was it by any means tin' k'ast 
of my troubles, that I found mvsi'lf a close 
jirisoner, without clothes, or money, or food, and 
likely to remain in this pleasant extremity until 
by some accident my mother should hear of rny 
disaster. 

“ But that surely must he to-morrow at tlu' 
latf'st. Farquhar can scarcely he such a brute as 
to withhold the affair from them ; besides, there 
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•is a chance of its publication leading to tnv 
discovery,”,and I resigned myself to a night’s 
(•(jiifincnient without much repining. A goofl- 
natured, mcrryV fellow who was in the same 
room with me, allowed me to share his not 
very palatable; bread and broth, in return fur 
sundry jvarticulars with which I supjdied iiiin 
respecting the; then jiolice syshan of England, 
and wliich he may possibly have turned to good 
account, subse(|U(;ntly. On the following day 
'l)ut one, this man was discharged, and promised 
me to use the tirst hour of his liberty in calling on 
rnv mother. He did not do so, and I remained 
a prisoner till my trial. 

Day after (lay passed over, and yet 1 heard 
nothing from my family, nor did any in(|uiry 
for me reach my ears; while, though exposed to 
no otlu'r annovaiK.-e than the want of clothes 
and very scanty fare, my ])rivation of all means 
of intercourse with my friends seemed to he 
eiitorced with a severitv neitluT shown to others. 
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nor called for by the nature of my allefred 
offence. Some of my fellow-prisonej;j comforted 
me bv the assurance that writinj; materials 
AYOuld be useless, no lett(!rs being conveyed to 
the post, or allowed to bo written, except for the 
chance of their criminating the writer. I believe 
that the surs'^eillanco of the Frimch police is, in 
all cases, far more rigorous than with our¬ 
selves ; more particularly as regards offenders of 
foreign birth, and I might, under tlie peculiar 
circumstances of my case, he wi'll suspecterl of 
belonging to the worst class of English che¬ 
valiers d’industrie. 

I explained to the guichetier or turnkiw, the 
situation and high respectability of my con¬ 
nections, and how easily the truth of my story 
might ho ascertained, hut the man only 
shrugged his shoulders, and grinned incredulity, 
“ Ah, Monsie.ur, il n’y a quo des honnCtes gens 
ici.” 

Illness, misfortune, flomestic sorrow, all have 
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th(;ir depressing and heavy influence, but elas¬ 
ticity of aflinrial spirits, or energy of mind, will, 
sooner or later, triumph over their power. It 
is not so with Vlosc imprisonment; even the 
consciousness of innocence fails to sustain, and 
often, perhaps, aggravates desponding languor. 
Careless of occupation, which even when found, 
must he monotono\is, shut out from all inter¬ 
course with man, except in that debased circle 
whose members community of guilt has reduced 
*to worse than republican equality,—life, deprived 
of its utility, its ornaments, its alternations of pain 
and pleasure, becomes a w’cary burthen, which 
cannot be lightened and must not be laid down. 
No wonder that the excellent Mrs. Fry was 
idolized by the wretched class whom she taught 
to cherish the hojies of eternity, when all other 
hope w’as extinguished by this dreadful penalty 
of crime. 

It has often occurred to me as a singular 
omission in our prison discipline, as applicable 
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to all who arc confined for short periods, and 
then to be thrown back on the w^d, that no 
systematic information is conveyed to them, in 
official form, of the sufferings i4' the transj)orted 
convict. I have eonvcTsod with many of tliat 
class from which our bulks are, for the most 
part, supplied:—the ]ioachers, pilferers, and 
young pickpockets,—who are first the imide- 
ments and tluai th(^ authors of deeper ci'ime, 
and I never found one who considi'red tliat 
fianishment to Australia implied mon' privatioif 
than that entailed by a long voyag(‘, while a fair 
indemnity for all suffering was offered, by tlu; 
chance of acquiring a fortune in a countrv 
where land is cheap and labour scarce. Of tlie 
chains, the public works, tlu; martial seveiity of 
daily discipline, in a word, of the slavish eha- 
^racter of the condition, the idle, dissolute 
labourer has not even the shadow of an idea, 
and thus prospective; jiunishmcnt loses half its 
terrors. 
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But^alas! the reforms required in our 
criminal p^ctice, the utter want of a pre- 
centice system upon any sound, uniform, and 
judicious principle, the total inefficiency and 
ireneral ignorance of our country magistrates, 
tile very in:idequatc supply of even these 
officials, feeble and incompetent as they are, 
the absolute destitution of constabulary autho¬ 
rity in places where vice and crimt' abound, 
and al)ovc all, the costly, hdious, and circuitous 
machinery l)y which penalty is brought home to 
guilt, form a chapter of inquiry too vast for any 
but Legislative attiiiition. 

As tlu! hour of my trial drew near, the 
excitement of expectation had a stimulating and 
heneticial effect: even my appearance, slovenly 
and cadaverous as it had become, as well from 
the actual want of clean linen and other common 
necessaries, as from the confinement of a narrow 
yard, and scanty food, improved and assumed a 
better tone; the hope of speedy extrication 
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from my long and unmerited incarceration, for 
I had now been nearly a month is. die prison, 
operated as a cordial, and enabled me to jirepare 
myself for my defence with mJre spirit than I 
could have anticipated. Yet what could I hope 
to effect, when deprived of every means of 
bringing forward tlie only witnesses who coulfl 
establish my innocence? 

Two days before the appointed time, I was 
summoned to the private apartments of the 
governor; and the joy with which I obeyed the 
summons, concluding as I did, that at length 
my friends had discovered me, may be readily 
conceived. Dirty, unshaved, and with clothes 
so tattered that tluyv scarcely covered me with 
decency, I flew rather than ran to be wel¬ 
comed by my mother’s embrace, when, to my 
consternation, I found myself with—Mr. Har¬ 
rison ! 

“ Is it only you 1 exclaimed, witli a bitter- 
ne.ss of di.sappointraent such as I had never 
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prcvioml^'cxperienced.—“ What cun you want 
with me 

“ Merely to ^uggest that you may possibly 
mitigate your sentence by restoring th(! papers 
as w<dl as the portrait.” 

“ And you have really come, on this pri‘t(‘xt, 
to insult a man, whom you well know to be the 
victim of falsehood and perjury ?” 

“ Yes; a distance of four hundred miles.” 

“ Then, Sir, you might have sav('d yourself 
th(‘ trouble, and me tin; indignity; and if I 
answer with sucdi moderation, it is only 
because 1 cannot forget tliat you are Cyril’s 
father?” 

“ Or, perhaps, you mean Cecilia’s ?” 

“ And if I did. Sir, 1 would not profane her 
name by mentioning it in such a jdact* as 
this !” 

“ You are right, young man! more right 
than you suppose. One who crc' long will 
dedicab; herself to her Saviour, at his holy 
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altar, cannot be mentioned by you .'vithout 
profanity !” 

What immediately followed, I cannot say,— 

r 

for I fell senseless at bis feet. My long cberished 
hopes to be thus blighted in an instant—fill 
the end and object of my life, on which my 
heart had so long dwelt, and with a truth and a 
devotion of which I was scarcely myself aware 
till now, to be thus abruptly, cruelly, and as it 
seemed, iiTctricvably blasted by the very man 
who, as I had promised myself, would rather 
promote it, was more than my debilitated 
frame, labouring too under temporary (weite- 
ment, could endure. 

On recovering my consciousnc'ss I found that 
a change for the better had taken place in rriy 
position. I was lying on a clean bed, in a eom- 
•fortable and well-furnished njom, but still, as 1 
perceived from tlu; ii-on-barrcd windows, within 
the precincts of the gaol. A medical man was 
in att(;ndance upon me, and, as 1 perceived, 
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had al«‘^y bl(^d me. Mr. Harrison had 
disappeared.* 

“ Where is lie, gone ?” and 1 shuddered as I 

» 

asked the question. 

“ Sovez tranquille, mon enfant, votre p^re 
reviendra bientot.” 

“ Mon pere!” 1 repeated in a tone of scorn, 
“ mon pere! celui-la mon p^rc! vous vous 
troinpez, Monsieur.” 

“ Qui quo cc soit, il reviendra tout it I’hcure ; 
pourvu quo vous rcstiez ealme.” 

I was about to deprecate his return, but it 
occurred to me after a moment’s reflection, that 
I had little chance of hearing anything more of 
Cecilia, and still less of discovering her prcsc'nt 
abode, except so far as her father might incau¬ 
tiously let it escape him. Another thought 
too, crossed my mind ; the Doctor seemed to be 
kind both in tone, and manner; he was the only 
individual that 1 had seen since my impri¬ 
sonment, except my fellow-prisoners and tlie 
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attendant officers. 1 might possihlv^v ])revail 

/■’*** 

on him to report m}' position to my mother, if 
I could get any credit with him for my inno¬ 
cence; or even if he discredited it, humanity 
might induce him to make my state known to 
them. 

“ Vous savez hien, Monsieur, que je suis 
prisonnier, mais je nc suis pas coupable : vous 
pouvez nu! rendre un grand service.” 

“ Comment ?” 

*• Mes parens ne savent rien dc? mon etat; 
on m’a prive de tons moyens de Icur eomrnu- 
niquer mes affaires.” 

“ IIs ne s’en rejouiraient pas, peut-ctn;.” 

“ 11 est vrai; mais ils se rejouiraient heau- 
coup d’apprendre la veritev ct ils ne peuvent 
I’apprcndre que de moi.” 

I saw that my composed manner impressed 
him, and I earnestly rojieated my request; lie 
yielded. 

“ All moins, il faut les informer de votre 
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saute ; "tigiais cc Monsieur (jui s’appellc votre 
pore, qui est-il?” 

“ Mon ennemi.” 

“ C’est-ii-dire, votre accusatcur! mais n’iin- 
jiortc; j(! verrai vos parens s’il cst possible; 
doniK'Z-moi lour ailn'sse,” 

And 1 [rave liim tla^ direction to our lodging. 
He soon left tne, after various and wise sugges- 
tiuns of the nec(“ssity of keeping myself quiet. 

Mt'dieal nuat always take tli(‘ir leave with most 

% 

sagacious counsel of this description, but it is 
usually of no value, tinless liacked by a dose of 
laudanum or henbane. As 1 was circum- 
sttinccd, all the sedatives of the vegetalile world, 
in their conci'utrated essence, could scarcely 

h 

hav(> kept me quiet; fur, within half an hour of 
his leaving me, Mr. Harrison again entered. 
He approached the bed quietly and gently, but* 
I lie sight of him was enough to rekindle irri¬ 
tation, and no doubt I should have given way 
to it with a vengeance, but that the image of 
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Cecilia was still uppermost in my I 

determined to be on my guard this time: for 1 
felt assured that he had sorae^ing in view to 
gain of me, or he would not have been thus 
pertinacious in his visits. I was then very 
\oung, but I had not been a prisoner for a 
month for nothing; and I had learned that a 
successful pany often affords ojjportunity for a 
direct thrust. The experience of riper years 
has fully confirmed the wisdom of this policy. 

“ How do you feel yourself, young man ?” 

The question itself, and even the tone of it, 
was conciliatory; hut it was the second time 
that he had addressed me by a title which, how¬ 
ever honourable under certain circumstanc{‘s, 
particularly whi n given to youths of seventeen, 
manhood being scarcely their acknowledged 
status, is extremely galling, as an intimation 
not only of loss of intimacy but of caste. 
Situated as I was at the time, it was peculiarly 
irksome, and had well-nigh dissipated all my 
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prudcn^ resolutions of sidf-command. To 
recover myself, I remained silent, and thereby 
gave him the, opportunity of repeating the 
question in a less disdainful form. 

“ Are you better ?” 

“ A prisoner is rarely well; but I believe that 
I am able to bear any thing more that you may 
have to hdl me.” 

“ You will be tried the day after to-morrow.” 

“ I have long been aware of that.” 

“ But not, perl;:i])s, of your punishment ?” 

“ I am too conscious of innocence to have 
thought of punishment.” 

“ Innocent men have suffered punishment 
before now.” 

“ And may do again, Mr. Harrison, no 
doubt. But let us come to the point: what do 
you want of me ?” 

“ Very little. What have you doHC with my 
papers ?” 

I felt convinced that this anxiety about lost 
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papers was sincere; but 1 had nothi^r to say 
that could relieve it,—and my object was to 
gain information, not to give.it. I therefore 
hesitated in mv answer, and began to suspect 
that 1 had a weapon put into my hand, if 1 
could only make out how to use it. Still, to 
gain time, I retorted by the question, 

“ Has not Farquhar told you all the circum¬ 
stances ?” 

“ What circumstances ?” 

“ His rinding that you had left your desk 
behind,—his following you with it,—and tlu- 
accident that ha])pened.” 

“ Yes, I h(!ard of all tliis.” 

“ Then 1 jircsume, you also lieard that your 
son sealed uj) and tran.smitted to you, by him, 
all that was recovered 'V’ 

“ I received his packet, certainly; but that 
it did not contain all tliat was lost, is sufficiently 
j)ro\'ed by your being here.” 

I sullenly replied, that “ I had no more to 
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say.” whether his implied eonviction of my 
guilt were hj'pocritical or sincere, I eould not rea¬ 
son upon such an hypothesis. But Harrison was 
not a man to he easily diverted from his object. 
He paced up and down the room for about a 
minute, and it allowed me, as well as himself, 
time to reflect. 

“ Have you seen Farquhar ?” 

“ Not since he placed me here.” 

“ He is still in Paris ?” 

“ How can I tell, who am debarred all inter¬ 
course with the world ?” 

“ True ; I forgot that. But he is a witness 
against you, and must be here the day after 
to-morrow.” 

“ No doubt you have arranged every thing.” 
For I was well satisfied that Harrison himself 
was at the bottom of this persecution. 

“ I arrange it! I came here to seek this 
interview more for your good than for my own. 
Though the portrait is mine, I am no party to 
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these proceedings.” And he said itji^ith such 
a natural air, that I believed him. 

“Then what can be Farquhar’s motive for 
them?” 

Though the question was unpremeditated, 
and arose naturally out of his own disclaimer, 
I instantly perceived that it perplexed him. 
He accelerated his stride, looked out of the 
barred window, again resumed his pace, and, 
suddenly addressing me, said, 

“ Are you provided with counsel ?” 

I inferred that his real anxiety was founded 
on apprehension that my very inconvenient 
question might force an answer by profes¬ 
sional skill, and I resolved not to remove his 
alarm. 

“ That is of little consequence to an innocent 
man. What can be Farquhar’s motive, if you 
are no party to this prosecution ?” 

“ He must answer for himself; I cannot 
judge of the motives of another.” 
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“ I shall learn it by his cross-examination.” 

“ Farquhar is an apostate, and unworthy of 
belief,” he replied, with less self-possession than 
1 had ever twitnessed in him; and I was 
thankful for the information which his 
momentary anger had conveyed. I followed up 
my inquiiy. 

“ An apostate! What made him one ?” 

“ I was wrong; I should have said ‘ a con¬ 
vert’ to the true Church.” 

“ And therefore, no doubt, unworthy of 
credit! But what converted him ?” 

“ I came to iisk questions,—not to be cate¬ 
chised. Will you deliver up my papers ?” 

“ And, if I had them to deliver, thereby 
acknowledge mj'self a thief! Really, Mr. Har¬ 
rison, I thought you had more knowledge of 
the world.” 

“ Then, Sir, you may take my word for it, 
that Cecilia, and what you probably value more, 
liberty, is lost to you for ever.” 

o 2 
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This denunciation had precisely the ^opposite 
eflect to that which was designed,—for it gave 
me to understand, both that Cocilia was not 
yet lost to me for ever, and that nay prosecution 
originated in selfish motives, the oxposiu’o of 
which would ensure my deliverance. I answered, 
almost with gaiety, “ I will take my chance of 
that, Mr. Harrison.” 

Finding himself foiled in every attempt, he 
was leaving the room abruptly; but I had 
gained spirit and courage by the information 1 
had acquired, and I wished to make the most 
of my opportunity. In fact, it might never 
recur ; and, though my present position was 
any thing but favourable for such an avowal, 
I resolved not to lose the occasion, unpropitious 
as it was, to effect the puqiose for which I had 
jeft England. I intreated him to return, as I 
had an important communication to make. 

“ You will restore my papers ?” 

“ We will not renew that controversy, Mr. 
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Harrison Few words will suffice for what I 
have to say; but I may not again find a time 
to say them. I love Cecilia!”—and in the 
energy of the feeling with which I spoke, 1 
sprung from the bed on which I had hitherto 
been lying. 

Nothing checks natural impulse, or even 
frenzied passion, so decidedly as a cold, 
unimpassioned reception. 

“ Is that all ? I have long been aware of 
that. I could not suppose you stole what you 
imagined to be her portrait, for the diamonds in 
which it was set.” 

“ I am grateful, at all events, that you acquit 
me of such a contemptible motive; but I am 
careless on that head. I came to Paris to find 
you—to tell you that I love Cecilia—to declare 
it to Cecilia herself; and now that I have dis¬ 
charged my duty to you, as her father, I tell 
you more; that by her own mouth alone will I 
be rejected.” 
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“ You shall soon be satisfied on that point, 
young man.” 

And he left the room immediately;—nor 
did I feel any inclination to detain him further. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


“ A sudden, bold, and unexpected question doth many 
times surprise a man, and lay him open.” 

bacon’s essays. 


Early the next day the surgeon paid me 
another visit, and saluted me with more of the 
respectful courtesy due to an equal than he had 
done at our former interview. I was impatient 
to hear his report. 

“Je n’ai pas appris de nouvelles de vos 

* 

parens, si ce n’est qu’il y a trois semaines qu’ils 
sont partis pour Londres; mais racontez-moi 
I’histoire de votre emprisonnement; je viens 
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vous fairc offre do services, autant qu’il m’est 
possible de vous en rendre.” 

He listened with attention to my story, so far 
as I thought expedient to communicate it. For 
though I had no hesitation in explaining all that 
had occurred respecting the affray at the restau¬ 
rateur’s and the accusation of theft to which it 
hprd led, I was not sufficiently assured of the 
extent of his connexion with Harrison, to repose 
entire confidence in him. I therefore contented 

f 

myself with saying, that the second charge 
against me was for stealing a lady’s portrait, 
but I believed that it originated only in the 
jealousy of a rival. 

“Ma foi, mon enfant, vous 6tes un vert 
galant; je ne saurai vous aider la; mais quant 
k I’autre affaire, e’est une bagatelle, si Ic res¬ 
taurateur en fera le m^me rapport; jc le 
chercherai.” 

This was all I wanted, as I trusted that I 
should succeed in extracting enough from Far- 
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quhar to defeat his malice, or Mr. Harrison’s,— 
for I was well convinced that they were both in 
league against me. 

My kind doctor returned in less than an 
hour, with the gratifying intelligence that he 
had not only secured the attendance of the 
restaurateur, who well remembered the whole 
transaction, but also of Captain Franklin, the 
gigantic Englishman in whose cause I had 
sulfercd so severely. Nor was it long before 
my gallant countryman himself called; but 
admission was denied to him, as he could not 
claim the medical privilege. 

It is a happy peculiarity, when we are so 
susceptible of excitement as to forget our 
serious griefs in the exhilaration produced by 
success in trifling matters. My spirits were so 
raised by the apparent certainty of being, 
acquitted on one charge, though the least 
important one, that 1 felt fully capable of 
making a triumphant defence on the other, 

o 3 
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though accident alone could supply the means; 
and even the anxiety under which my family 
must labour, in their ignorance of my fate, 
and the anxiety which, under other circum¬ 
stances, I should also have felt myself as to 
Cecilia’s,—scarcely once recurred to my mind, 
now that a few hours only intervened before, 
as I hoped, I should quit that horrible prison 
for ever, and with my character unsullied. 

I made the best toilette that 1 could, under 
the circumstances, and presented myself to the 
Cour d'Assises with a cheerfulness and anima¬ 
tion which, as I could perceive, greatly propi¬ 
tiated the Court itself, as well as the by-standers, 
in my favour. Fortunately for me, I was first 
arraigned on the charge of stealing the two 
napoleons. They were produced, and close!" 
^inspect(;d by the restaurateur. This was the 
only moment of agitation that I felt throughout. 
If he should fail to identify them, or be dis¬ 
honest enough to deny his recollection of them. 
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my disgrace was scaled. I watched him in 
awful suspense, as he turned • them over and 
over,—took otF his glasses, and cleaned, and 
then re-adjusted them,— as if seeking for 
some mark that he could not discover. My 
anxious feelings were visibly shared by others; 
for every body present was evidently observing 
the man, in a silence .so stUl, that the breathing 
of a sleeping infant might have been heard. 

“ Nettoyez-lcs,” exclaimed a voice in the 
■ crowd. 

“ Je les rcconnais, Monsieur, je les reconnais 
bien,” he said, after a moment’s pause; “ mais 
il faut en rendre les preuves visibles.” And he 
began to rub the gold with the comer of his 
apron. “ Les voila. Monsieur, les voil^and, 
witn infinite complacency, he handed up the coin 
to the presiding judge. 

‘ Je ne vois ren.” 

•• Prenez mes lunettes. Monsieur.” 

“ Lunettes—lunettes,” was repeated by so 
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niaiiy voices, that I felt how much aU wore 
prejudiced in my behalf; and their sympathy 
sustained me, till the judge himself, after minute 
scrutmy under the guidance of the witness, 
determined the point in my favour in a tone of 
much complacency. 

" II est vrai, je les vois bicn, jo m’en r^jouis, 
les marques sont assoz manilcstes; inais, pour- 
quoi los avez-vous faites ?” 

And the witness explained his motive by 
siiying that his habit was to mark all the coin 
that he won at play, because lie had lioen fre¬ 
quently paid in light money. lie had won these 
napoleons from the French officer on th<! .same 
morning that the aftniy ociamred. My exculjia- 
tion was complete; but Captain Franklin forced 
a way through the crowd, and n.'questefi to be 
.'dlowed, in Justice to me, to state what he knew 
of the matter. He wished to secure me triumph 
as well as acquittal. With imjierturbable gravity 
he narrated the whole affair from beginning to 
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end; and when at length he concluded his 
description of the process of forcing the devilled 
morcel down the officer’s throat, he extended 
his forefinger and thumb, 

“ Mettez VOS lunettes. Monsieur; mettez vos 
lunettes, et vous en verrez les marques!” shew¬ 
ing the scars of certain wounds that his fingers 
had received from the officer’s teeth. “ Ou, si 
vous n’6tes pas content de ces preuves, je rdpe- 
tcrai I’operation h I’instant, avec beaucoup de 
•plaisirand he turned short round upon the 
unlucky officer with a smile of obliging promp¬ 
titude that was irresistibly comic. He retreated, 
and I was acquitted amidst shouts of laughter 
and cheers. This merry sympathy denotes the 
most favourable of all popular tempers for a 
prisoner, whether guilty or innocent. 

I was again arraigned on the second charge, 
before either the cheers or the laugh had sub¬ 
sided. Encouraging as they were to myself, 
they were not the less so that I could perceive 
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they blanched the cheek of Farquhar, notwith¬ 
standing the swaggering air with which vain 
men generally endeavour to doak the awe with 
which they, for the first time, face a public 
audience. He recovered his self-possession suf¬ 
ficiently to give his evidence coherently and 
intelligibly. When he had brought it to a 
close, the portrait was produced, and its rich 
ornaments displayed, while he wound up his 
case with stating that I had avowed having 
purchased it for the paltry sum of ten shillings. 
I could obseiw'c, by their looks and whisperings, 
the change that was working in the fickle minds 
that within half an hour had congratulated me 
with cheers; and I began to tremble for the 
result. But the thought of Cecilia, awakened 
in all its absorbing interest by the sight of the 
portrait, restored me, and was assisted by a 
longing desire to revenge his injuries to me, by 
forcing the man to a self-degrading eontession. 
I rushed directly to the point. 
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“ Of what religion do you call yourself?” 

“ I belong to the true Church—the Church 
of Rome.” 

“ Were you educated in that Church ?” 

“ No; you are aware that till recently I was 
a Protestant.” 

“ How came you to abandon your faith ?” 

“ Reflection enlightened my conscience.” 

“ When did this happy change occur ?” 

lie hesitated, and would have refused an 
answer, had not the judge insisted on one. 

“ I cannot exactly say; it may have been a 
year ago.” 

“ A year ! why you were then at Cambridge, 
and daily attending a Protestant chapel. How 
can you reconcile this with an apostacy of 
twelve months’ date?” 

“ I had a dispensation !” 

The word “ dispensation” brought back Cyril 
and idl his remorse, and with the thought a 
new idea flashed across my mind. 
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“ How did you obtain this dispensation ? 
Through what channel did you procure it ?” 

“And what,” appealing to the judge, “what 
has all this to do with the present matter ? I 
accuse him of stealing, and he catechizes me on 
my religious creed!” 

“ II fixut repondre. Monsieur; il a droit d(! 
recuser votre serment.” 

“ Je pourrai I’appuyer par le temoignage des 
autres.” 

“ Fort bien; mais cependant il faut repondre.” 

“ Then,” he answered doggedly, “ Mr. Har¬ 
rison obtained the dispensation for me.” 

“ And did Mr. Harrison prompt you to this 
prosecution ?” 

“ No; it was spontaneous. I wished him to 
recover his property.” 

“ How do you know it to be his ?” 

“ When it fell from your neck on your being 
arrested, I picked it up, and immediately recog¬ 
nized the likeness of his wife.” 
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“ Is Mr. Harrison ono of the witnesses to 
whom you have alluded ?” 

“ He is.” 

“ Is he here ?” 

“ I believe he is.” 

I had been allowed a chair, and I fell back 
in it with breathless agitation when I heard the 
judge require his immediate attendance; for I 
now saw that the plan was laid deeper than I 
had supposed, and that my chance of establishing 
my innocence, against the combined testimony of 
two such unscrupulous witnesses, was small 
indeed. While vainly endeavouring to assume 
at least an external composure, for I w'as con¬ 
scious that all my hopes depended on my 
comporting myself as innocent, a conversational 
argument arose between the judge and a dis¬ 
tinguished avocat who was present, in conse-’ 
Squence of a suggestion from the latter, that as 
the evidence proved that the offence, if com¬ 
mitted at all, had been committed in England, 
the Court had no jurisdiction. The judge 
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seemed to hold a diiferent opinion, and to think 
that the robbery had been continuous, and was 
no less an offence by the subsequent detention 
of the property in France, than if it had been 
originally taken in Paris. The discussion lasted 
for an hour, during aU which time the huissier 
had been in search of Harrison, At length 
the judge seemed to be so far brought round 
by the reasoning of the avocat, as to be satisfied 
that unless I waved the objection it ought to 
prevail. He explained it to me, and enquired 
if I repudiated his jurisdiction ? I was too 
much excited at the moment to understand him, 
till he added that in that event I should be sent 
back to England for trial; when, with impas¬ 
sioned vehemence, I sprung from my chair, 
grasped the barrier before me with a convulsive 
■ energy that made it tremble, and exclaimed in a 
frenzied tone: 

“ Jamais, Messieurs—jamais—quelle que soit 
la suite de ce proems terrible, je connois mon in¬ 
nocence, je ne retoumerai jamais dans mon pays 
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comme un homme degrade; et quant a vous, je 
suis sur que vous ne me croycz pas coupable 
sur le serraent d’un apostat!” 

My answer, wild as was the passion that 
dictated it, had its full effect on a mob of senti¬ 
ment—and how can a French mob be other¬ 
wise ? It was greeted, not with “ murmurs of 
approbation,” such as the decorum of our own 
courts is wont to repress with becoming dignity, 
but with a loud tumultuous shout of applause, 
that “ did homage,” to use their own phrase, to 
the feelings of “ the patriot and the man!” Had 
I been charged with parricide, and on the clearest 
evidence, that shout determined that I should 
leave the court unscathed. 

It was at this moment of ecstatic triumph, 
exulting in my position, though yet a prisoner, 
and glorying in the conviction that my inno^ 
cence was spontaneously acknowledged—looking 
more like a conqueror flushed with nctory than 
a miserable culprit waiting for the galleys,- that 
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a sudden bustle and confused struggle at the 
door, with loud and reiterated cries of “ Garc ! 
gare!” announced the return of the huissier, 
accompanied, not by Mr. Harrison, but—by 
Cecilia! 

My first impulse was to rush towards her, but 
I found myself stiU a prisoner, and I sank down 
again into my chair, ashamed and abashed: all 
my momentary exultation W!vs gone—all my 
pride of triumph exchanged for sad humiliation ; 
I felt thoroughly abased and lost. It was need¬ 
less to declare her name ; the picture had been 
handed about and seen by every eye; the like¬ 
ness was recognised in an instant. The president 
invited her to a seat near him, with an air of 
courtesy and consideration, and the eagerness of 
curiosity restored a silence in the audience, 
which no judicial frown could have commanded. 
Yet it is extraordinary, the occasional power of, 
that frown ! at least when invested, as with us, 
in ermine. 
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I was once in court at Monmouth, when a 
yelping cur had intruded on its sacred purlieus, 
to the infinite annoyance of the late Mr. Justice 
Parke. His Lordship laid repeated injunctions 
of silence on the intruder, but finding them 
disobeyed, turned to the sheriff with a frown of 
indignation, “ Sir, if I hear that dog again, I 
will fine you ten pounds,” and the dog was 
lieard no more ! To interpolate canine iniquity 
with French sentiment! it is indeed treason, 
but the ti'mptation was irresistible ! 

“ Nous attendions votre p^re, Mademoiselle ; 
tenez-vous sa place ?” 

“ Quand I’huissier arriva, mon pere n’etait 
pas chez lui; on expliqua I’objet de sa visite, et 
je vins tout de suite, afin d’eclaircir la verite.” 

“ Eh bien ! ce portrait-1^; ii qui appartient- 
il?” 

“A moi; e’est le portrait de ma mere.” 

“ 11 vous resscmble bcaucoup; mais comment 
arrive-t-il (jue vous I’aviez perdu ?” 
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“ Perdu! je ne I’ai pas perdu : mamtenant il 
appartient ci ce Monsieur, a qui je le rends.” 

And, extending it towards me with her hand, 
I received it with an emotion that no language 
can describe; nor was it in any degree diminished 
by the new cry that now arose. She had given 
her name when the oath was administered, and 
the court echoed with, “Henri et Cecile,”— 
“ Cdcile et Henri,” for it was very naturally set 
down as a love affair from beginning to end. 
But strange to say, I could not, after the first 
emotion was over, arrive so easily at the same 
conclusion, however w’eU persuaded of my own 
feelings. 

Cecilia had not shewn either agitation or 
discomposure. She came, as she said, to bring 
the truth to light, and she had conducted herself 
•in a scene, novel and embarrassing, with true 
philosophic calmness and dignified propriety. 
There was no private glance of recognition or 
of sympathy; no hysterical agitation; nothing to 
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betray an atom of interest in the affair beyond 
the motive of simple justice to one who was 
wrongfully accused. Even the restoration of 
the picture was not, as 1 interpreted her manner, 
an act of sentiment, but a matter of course, in 
necessary keeping with her statement. In a 
word, she had given her evidence with the 
simplicity and unaffected manner of a sensible 
woman, who found herself compelled by a sense 
of duty to vindicate a person improperly accused, 
and w\\o, \\avmg discharged her duty, fc\t no 
otherwise affected by the result. 

Such were my reflections on thinking over 
the scene; but I had no time to indulge in such 
reflections then, for, of course, my discharge was 
immediate, and immediately followed by warm 
salutation, and in some instances, cordial 
embraces, a la francaise, from the surrounding' 
\groups, though all unknown to me. Had not 
my mind been too much occupied with other 
thoughts, I might have fancied myself just 
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escaped from a political martyrdom to some 
favourite novelty of revolutionary principle. My 
whole anxiety however, at the moment, was to 
get round to Cecilia ; but, before I could comply 
with the usual forms, and extricate myself from 
the mass of congratulating, unwashed humanity 
that environed me. she had withdrawn from 
the court, without even a farewell look. 

At last I reached the street, where I was 
again favoured with shouts of triumph from 
multitudes, who gloried so much in hearing 
their own charming voices, that they cared not 
why or wherefore they were raised. I was 
speculating which way I should direct my course 
to obtain rest and refreshment, without a shilling 
to pay for either, and with garments that 
neutralized all chance of credit, when Captain 
•Franklin, whose curiosity had induced him to 
wait the event, took ludd of my arm : “ Come,' 
with me, my fine fellow ; we wall dine together 
at all events, and see what is to be done next,” 
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and he carried me away with him, with ready 
acquiescence on my part. 

We had scarcely proceeded a hundred yards, 
when tumultuous shouts of mirth attracted our 
attention to a group of forty or fifty men, who 
seemed heartily engaged in some scene of 
practical fun. This was a temptation that 
Captain Franklin could not resist, and we 
hurried on to collect the cause, when to our 
surjmse, we found that the unfortunate Farquhar 
had been recognised on his exit from the court, 
and, amidst cries of “ apostat” “ renegat,” 
assaulted and rolled in the muddy kennel, with 
very serious threats of purifying him by ablution 
in the Seint;. Franklin’s way of “ doing 
business” was very downright, and, regardless of 
numbers, ho at once flew to the rescue; but I 
doubt if his gallantry would have saved either 
the victim or himself, had not I, being recog¬ 
nised by some of the mob, entreated them 
to let me take a more generous revenge. 
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They listened to me readily, and permitted us to 
carry olF Farquhar in a hackney coach, which 
soon left behind the little urchins, w'ho alone* 
thought it worth w’hUe to follow us with their 
shrill cries of “ rene'gat — apostat," ignorant 
alike of their meaning, or to whom they applied. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


“ Hollow church papists are like the roots of nettles; 
■<hich themselves sting not, but yet they bear all the 
stinging leaves.” 

LORD BACON. 

We first drove to our friend, the restaurateur. 
Animal cravings will be heard, malgre sentiment, 
anxiety, or joy; and, after the privations w’hich I 
had undergone for a month, a good dinner was, 
I must with all humility confess, uppermost in 
my thoughts ; nor was the satisfaction of it mucli 
diminished by the necessity of including Fai- 
quhar in the party. The frankness and cordiality 
of Franklin had so won my confidence, that I 

V -2 
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availed myself of the opportunity, while Farquhar 
had retired to relieve himself of some of the 
favours of the mob, to consult him as to my 
next step. 

“ How the deuce can I advise you, when, 
cxce})t as to-day’s affair, you are a total stranger 
to me ?” 

“ I forgot that, and your kindness is the 
best excuse for forgetting it. But here I am, 
without a shilling, even to pay for my dinner, 
and the affair of to-day may have led you to 
suspect as much.” 

“ Oh, never mind that! If ten or twenty 
pounds will take you home, they are at your 
serHce. You can repay it to my agent.” 

“ A thousand thanks. I gratefully borrow 
them. But I don’t wish to return homo till I 
* have—” and I hesitated. 

“Whew—cw—ew!” whistled the Captain. 
“ 1 understand: till you have thanked the fair 
Cecilia, I suppose! Well, that is all correct 
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enough; but you know your own affairs best. 

I cannot advise you, when I know nothing about 
them.” 

“ Will you qualify yourself, by listening to 
them ?” 

“ With all my heart, if this mud-born eel 
will give us time, for I fancy that you will find 
him de trop in such a confidence.” 

“ The rascal knows more of them than myself 
already, I fear, and for that very reason I want 
advice.” 

I was soon able to give Captain Franklin 
such an outline of my story as not only enabled 
him to advise me, but deeply interested him in 
my behalf. He sat ruminating on my narrative; 
for some minutes, when we heard Farquhar 
approach. 

“ Not a word to him—not one word, I will, 
keep him in view as long as he is in Paris. He 
can’t escape me, rely on it; but you must keep 
still. An old fox knows the huntsman’s voice 
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ils well as his own kennel: but he shall not 
dodge me. You remain here while I protect 
him home, and we will talk matters over.” 

And accordingly our dinner passed without a 
word of catechism on either side, and Franklin’s 
offer to escort him to his hotel was thankfully 
accepted by Farquhar. In his position, I coidd 
scarcely have tasted salt so soon with one whom 
I had so deeply wronged; but sometimes it is a 
blessing to a vain man that he docs not think as 
others do. 

“ Well,” said Franklin as soon as he returned, 
“ I have run him to earth j and now we shall 
soon discover his haunts, and of course. Miss 
Harrison’s, for the huissier could never have 
found her without his help.” 

“ But surely the huissier himself is my best 
.guide ?” 

“ Yes, if you could make sure of him. That 
is done already, depend on it.” 

And so it proved, for though I went in search 
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of him as soon as, by Franklin’s assistance, I 
could provide a better dress, he either lied, or 
Harrison had so arranged matters as to remder 
pursuit useless. His statement was that he had 
been directed to an hotel in the Rue Rivoli, and 
had inquired for Mr. Harrison and his daughter; 
that the name was unknown to the porter, but 
that on leaving the place, he had met the young 
lady entering, and, seeing that she was English, 
had asked her if she knew the name; that she; 
interrogated him as to his object, and on hearing 
it, immediately accompanied him. I proceeded 
to this hotel, but could ascertain no more than 
that an English gentleman and lady had occupied 
a room for about an hour; that thev came in 
a coach, without any luggage, and had left in a 
similar manner. 

I found in Franklin a very judicious as well as 
kind friend. For two days, by aid of a French 
valet de place, in whom he could confide, he 
maintained a constant watch over Farquhar, and 
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ascertained that he had never once quitted his 
apartments since the day of my trial. Perhaps 
this was not to be wondered at, for the trial, 
with all its theatrical incidents, found its way 
into the papers, and Farquhar might find the 
inconvenience of this publicity yet greater than 
I did. By Franklin’s advice therefore, I deter¬ 
mined on an immediate return to England, 
leaving Farquhar under his surveillance. 

On reaching London, I found all my family 
had gone into the country, there to hide 
themselves from the wearisome condolences of 
“ friends,” on the subject of my mysterious 
disappearance. I had written to them the day 
that I was set at liberty, and feeling sure that 
my letter would bring them instantly to London, 
I would not leave it lest we should unawares 
^ pass each other on the road. I availed myself 
of the interval to call on Lawrence. He was not 
at home, but I heard that he had long since 
returned, on receiving the news of his father’s 
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illness; but that the old man, though gradually 
recovering his accustomed health and strength, 
positively refused to admit him to his pre¬ 
sence, 

“ Perhaps ’tis best, Mr. Stanley, ’’said his wife, 
“ for goodness knows, anger is a stirring thing ; 
and now he is not allowed to eat his fill, ’tis all 
ray wit can do to keep him quiet. He never used 
to be so quiet as after a good dinner, and that 
would be my medicine for him; but I suppose 
the doctor knows best. Poor man! I can’t 
think that it would hurt him to take as much 
as he likes—for he is grown very thin ; almost 
as thin as I am.” 

If that were the case, it was clear that the 
doctor was right, and that he could well afforil 
to live upon starvation for another month at 
least. I did not ask to see him, but contented 
myself with obtaining Edward’s address, and 
proceeded there. I found him actually engaged 
on the report of my trial in " Galignani,” and 

p 3 
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he started up to receive me as one recovered 
from the grave. 

Poor fellow! if he was startled at my 
appearance, I was actually shocked by his. 
Age had prematurely stamped him as her 
own; but it was the age of sorrow and of 
sickness, not of years. His tall person seemed 
infirm, almost to decrepitude; his eyes were 
sunken and beamless ; his cheeks hollow and 
pale, while the constant action of what the ana^ 
tomists call the buccinator muscles, had marked 
his face with an habitual wrinkle. He noticed 
my astonishment with a melancholy smile. 

“ I know I am sadly changed. You look as 
if you dare not say how much; but I am not 
long enough for this world to be troubled 
about it.” 

“What mean you, Lawrence? Does your 
doctor tell you so ?” 

“000101"! I want no doctor, unless he can 
find medicine for a broken heart.” 


“ What is the matter then, my dear fellow ? 
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A broken heart is a very rare complaint, unless 
caused by a wounded conscience.” 

“No, thank God! I still have peace of 
conscience, though I have lost a father—lost a 
mistress—and, unless I may still call you one, 
am left without a friend !” 

“ Your father is alive, and improving. Is it 
possible that Agnes can be gone, and I not 
know it ?” 

“ My father hivs discarded me for ever ; and 
Agnes follows suit.” 

“ Come, come, no more of this at present. 
You shall tell me all after dinner, if you will 
give me some; or better still, come and dine 
with me.” 

He preferred being my host; but I prevailed 
on him to walk with me for half an hour while 
dinner was preparing, and the effort was pro¬ 
ductive of so much benefit, that I arrived at the 
conclusion that depression of mind, fostered by 
the idleness of solitude to which it is apt to 
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lead, was the root of all his indisposition. In 
Cyril’s case, the same lowness of spirits had to 
contend with a feeble constitution, already 
exhausted by the excitement of a severe 
academical struggle, and he sank under it. 
Lawrence’s bodily powers were naturally great, 
and his intellectual exercises by no means so 
severe as to tax his strength of body; though, 
for the time, his lassitude and depression 
appeared greater than I had ever witnessed in 
Cyril. Hence 1 was satisfied that to draw out 
those secret w^orkings of the mind which were 
then undermining his health, would be the best 
remedy, and this was easily managed by pressing 
on the many explanations which I had long 
been vainly seeking for a fair opportunity of 
obtaining. Our dinner was soon despatched. 

■ “It was partly in the hope of falling in with 
you, Lawrence, that we went to Paris. What 
became of you ?” 

“ I w'as not there for more than a few 


hours.” 
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“But what made you leave Highgate so 
suddenly—and even before Agnes went away ?” 

“ I went in search of her father, for the 
scene that I had with my governor the even¬ 
ing you dined there, left me no alternative 
but to bring matters to a point, one way or 
the other. I must tell you much before you 
can understand it. You remember my visiting 
Glen Cottage the second time; it was when 
you spent the long vacation with Cyril in 
Scotland. I went by express invitation, but 
not without courting it. Though you and 
Cecilia had done your best to turn me out on 
my first visit, (and I can forgive you for it now,) 
I made my way with Mr. Harrison, and on 
taking my leave on that occasion, a day or two 
after you, he pressed me to repeat my visit. I 
wrote to him, reminding him of this. Hfe 
answered, in a tone that startled me a little, 
that he could not be insensible to the compli¬ 
ment conveyed to his family by my letter, and 
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that they would be too happy to receive me, if I 
felt equal to more serious undertakings thfin 
sketching ruins and killing birds. This raillery 
was a little ambiguous, and the allusion to his 
family appeared to point the meaning of it in a 
direction for which I own I was not quite 
prepared; but there was nothing sufficiently 
explicit to justify me in regarding it as more 
than a friendly acquiescence in my own pro¬ 
posal, and of course, I could retreat when I 
pleased. For some days after my arrival, 
every thing proceeded much as it had done 
before, except that I was thrown more among 
the ladies by the absence of you and Cyril. 
There were no symptoms of more “ serious 
undertakings—but ten days under the same 
roof with Agnes were enough to qualify me for 
ally that involved the blessing of her hand. 
On this calculation I suppose it was, tha*t so 
much breathing time was allowed me. We 
rode, we walked, we talked, we sang together. 
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and had things been allowed their natural 
course, we might have been happy together 
now.” 

“ And win be yet, Lawrence, never fear.” 

He shook his head in that peculiar manner's^ 
which a man intimates a doubt that his tongue 
is unwilling to express, and proceeded; 

“ Agnes herself would tell you otherwise, 1 
have lost her by the very course which 1 though 
ensured my winning her. Her father led me 
into his library one morning after breakfast, and 
introduced the subject with an abruptness 
foreign to his usual manner,—it completely 
threw me olf my guard. He began without 
preface: ‘ You wish to marry Agnes;—are you 
aware that she belongs to the Church of Rome ?’ 
I was so staggered by his thus coming instantly 
to the point, that I could not determine whether 
it was more expedient to answer his question, or 
to question his premises. I remained silent. 
‘ And yet more,’ he continued; ‘ do you know 
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that she has from her birth been devoted to the 
cloister?’ If I remained silent still, it was 
literally from the stupefaction of horror! I 
stared at him wildly, as if under the fascinating 
'Vyr of a rattle-snake,—and as I stared, I sliook 
and trembled. He could not but have observed 
the extreme emotion under which I was labour¬ 
ing; but he is not a man to sympathise 
with such feelings,—and that you too, will 
find, Stanley, if you have not discovered it 
already.” 

“ I have discovered long since, that he is a 
selfish, hard-hearted father, and a vindictive 
enemy; but I fear him not,”—though, while 
I made the empty boast, I walked uj) and down 
the room with rapid strides, to relieve the 
oppressive feelings with which I began to antici¬ 
pate the rest of his narrative. 

“ It is well for you if you have penetrated his 
character before you hav'e gone too far. It was 
not so with me. I was so maddened by passion. 
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that if he had bargained for my soul as the 
price of Agnes, and clothed the proposal with 
the cunning of his master, I fear I should have 
yielded. He must have observed, but he would 
not notice, my agitation; and his continued 
silence forced me to speak. Reproach was the 
natural tone of my first words. 

“ ‘It was cruel. Sir, most cruel, to introduce—’ 
and as I hesitated for words, he anticipated my 
meaning. 

“ ‘ Is it the custom of the world to label young 
ladies as they do the tables at the club-houses, 
and mark them pre-engaged?’” 

“ The taunt restored my courage. I promptly 
answered, ‘ It might perchance secure domestic 
peace if it were.’ 

“ ‘ True,’ he said ; ‘ and that the peace of my 
fire-side may not be endangered, I have preferred 
seeking this interview, to the usual courteous 
hypocrisy of intimating ‘ our painful regret, that 
the expected arrival of friends compels us to 
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require your bed-room!’ But perhaps that 
would please you better ?’ 

“ I had by this time recovered my selt-posses- 
. sion; and I told him, with a firmness which 
seemed to take him, in turn, by surprise, that, 
unless he had sought the interview for the com¬ 
mon advantage of Agnes and myself, it was better 
for me not to stay for any further intimation, 
whether hypocritical or sincere. 

“ ‘ It is for your common advantage. And to 
prove that I say so advisedly, 1 invite you to 
prolong your stay; I impose no restrictions 
upon you, beyond silence to Agnes on the 
subject of this conversation. The day after 
to-morrow I will resume it, if that injunction is 
ob-served.’ 

“ I left the library, bowing with an air of cold¬ 
ness, that I might retain the advantage which 
I saw that I had gained by my seeming acqui¬ 
escence in his alternative; and my first design 
was to carry on this shew of alienation to the 
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whole fiimily. Even the inference which I could 
not but draw from his renewed invitation, that 
the ‘pre-engagement’ of Agnes was not indisso¬ 
luble, did not stagger this resolution. But 1 
need scarcely tell you, Stanley, that when T;iie 
lovely girl came running to me in the garden 
ten minutes after, her luxuriant tresses all 
streaming in the wind, to remind me that I had 
promised to prepare her pallette for her,— 
my resolutions melted away like snow in 
summer. 

“ The remainder of that day, and the next, 
passed away as usual. But, piuictual to his 
word, as soon as breakfast w'as removed on the 
following morning, Mr. Harrison reminded me 
that we had an engagement together; and I 
followed him again to his room, with the feelings 
of a criminal about to receive sentence.” 

“ On my word, Lawrence, I have no patience 
with you. Why not have earned her off at 
once ?” 
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“ You will be more astonished still, when I 
tell 3 ^ou that conscience alone deterred me.” 

“ Conscience! conscience forbid you to save a 
pretty girl from a convent! You don’t deserve 
her.” 

“ I do not indeed; and she thinks so too,— 
but for a widely different reason, as you will find 
presently. There is something about this father 
of hers, Stanley, that I cannot make out. You 
know how plausible and gentle he is on all ordi¬ 
nary occasions; you have often witnessed the 
insinuating, deferential manner in which he 
leads conversation, on topics where he has been 
enlightening our ignorance with all the skill of a 
master;—yet, in his Mes-u-t^te with me on this 
painful subject, he has disdained every circuitous 
approach to it, and opened with the decision of 
Si man who has business to do, and is anxious 
to do it as speedily as possible; but his manner 
was more mild than it had been on our first 
interview. 
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“ ‘ I told you,’ he began, ‘ that Agnes has 
been destined to the veil from her birth. It is 
not necessary to explain our reasons; they are 
paramount, or I would not put such a'constraint 
on my paternal feelings. Yet there are condi¬ 
tions on which I can be released from my vow 
on her behalf—(I trembled as Lawrence uttered 
the word ‘conditions’)—and on no other terms 
shall she ever be the bride of man;—I would 
rather weave her shroud.’ 

“ The air with which this was said, Stanley, 
was neither loud nor peremptory,—nor even 
sev(Te. I can find but one term to convey it,— 
it was terrifically calm. I replied, ‘ You can name 
no condition, Sir, that I will not fulfil; for I am 
sure that, as a man of honour, you will propose 
none with which I may not comply wthout 
dishonour.’ 

“ ‘ Do you place honour before conscience at 
Cambridge ?’ he retorted, with a smile in which 
iron} seemed to prevail; and, without waiting 
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for my answer, he added, with marked emphasis, 

‘ Agnes shall never wed with a stranger to the 
true Church. You, Mr. Lawrence, arc a 
heretic.’ 

“ Stanley, I will be honest with you. I was 
not so alarmed at this declaration as you pro¬ 
bably will think that conscience should have 
made me. And why should I have been so ? I 
had never once troubled my head with theo¬ 
logical discussion, or doctrinal divinity; nor had 
it ever entered my imagination, that, so long as 
both were Christians, it mattered whether hus¬ 
band and wife held the same faith on minor 
points. Still, I felt that it became me, if only 
to shew the value of the conversion, to hesitate 
before I made any such admission. 

“He probably inferred that I was contem¬ 
plating the possibility of Agnes being more 
pliable than himself, for he presently added, with 
the same stern earnestness as before, ‘ Be assured 
that my daughter never will give her hand to a 
heretic.’ 
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“ ‘ And is not that a point on which you vitU 
consult herself?’ 

“ ‘ No, Sir; nor will you either. Your final 
answer must be given before you meet again.’ 

“ ‘ And is it possible,’ I rejoined, ‘ th^f^you 
can expect a man to change his faith within a 
short half-hour ?’—His answer shewed the 
decided character of the man: 

“ ‘ That is provided for; she has already left 
the house with her mother, on a distant visit. 
She will not return here for a fortnight.’ 

“ I was indeed astounded ; and an idea 
occurred to me, that I ought to have at once 
repudiated as high treason to Agnes. I saw that 
a trap had been laid for me, and I suspected 
she had been a party in preparing it: had 
it not been for this unjust suspicion, I might 
perhaps have averted all my subsequent suflFer^ 
mgs—fool that I was!” 

And he paused in his narrative for some 
minutes. I would not break the silence, for 1 
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was at no loss to see that there was more at his 
heart than the pang of disappointed love. 
Acute as that is, it usually is pain of brief dura¬ 
tion; but wearing, enduring, soul-harrowing, 
tearless* sorrow, is rarely unmingled with 
remorse. In a few minutes he resumed his 
story in a manner that verified my suspicions. 

“ My kind father had indeed no wish nearer 
his heart than to see me married. It would 
have cheered his declining days; and I, his only 
child, am a renegade in his opinion—a parri¬ 
cide in my own ! He wished me to marry one 
or another in his own circle of trade and lail- 
garity. He forgot that he had bestowed on me 
an education that induced a higher taste ; and he 
resented the verj- id(*a of my bringing a stranger 
into his house! My mother thought—and how 
.-could I differ from her?—that it was only 
necessary to see Agnes and to love her; yet 
that unhappy step has made me my father’s 
murderer! ” 
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Had he wept,—had he even spoken with 
passion,—I should have been able to render 
comfort; but he was obviously dwelling upon 
an idea which he had long been cherishing, with 
morbid, not salutary penitence. It require/? Vact 
to dispel the illusion, and I felt that common con¬ 
solation would be misplaced. I contented myself 
with reminding him that his father was not only 
yet alive, but recovering; and that his own 
immediate and first duty was to check feelings 
that would incapacitate him for a reconciliation, 
which could not be far distant. 

“You do not know my father, Stanley. 
Under that homely appearance, he wears a heart 
as resolute and decided, as it is kind. He 
might forgive me,—he might receive Agnes, 
were it possible she could now be mine; but 
•'ipostasy he never can forgive; and, unfor- 
given by him, where can I hope for peace ? 
The grave itself will have no rest for me ,— 
a second Cain! His mark is on my brow!” 

VOL I. Q 
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And he turned away from me with a look of 
horror and agony. His eyes, liitherto dull and 
inanimate, became fixed and staring,—the upper 
lids being retracted by convulsive spasm, so as 
to'expose the whole circle of the irides to view; 
his teeth were set as if by tetanus; and his 
clenched hands grasped the two arms of the 
chair in which he was sitting, with a gripe of 
preternatural strength, while he still muttered 
“ Cain—Cain—Cain.” 

in my alarm at the state in which I saw him, 
—every' muscle of his countenance writhing 
with nervous and involuntary action, more 
awfully distressing because he made the strong¬ 
est efforts to regain composure, but in vain;— 
I wanted to force upon him a glass of wine, but 
he pushed it away in frenzy, “ Not that—not 
thatand pointed to a phial on the mantel¬ 
piece which contained laudanum. I began k 
drop it into a glass; but he snatched the phial 
from me, with a sudden effort that relaxed the 
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rigidity of his spasm, poured out nearly suffi¬ 
cient to half fill a wine-glass, and drank it otf 
with eagerness, ere I could arrest his hand. 

“ You need not fear; I am used to it,” he 
said immediately; and, for the moment;.!'felt 
re-assured by the explanation which this sad 
confession gave of his haggard and death-like 
appearance. I entreated him to defer the con¬ 
clusion of his tale; but he shortly became 
comparatively calm, and as much himself as 
probably he had been sinct^ his rupture Nvith his 
father. 

“ 1 shall be well for four-and-twenty hours 
now,” he said; “ and if any thing can do me 
real goorl, it will be to open my heart entirely, 
while I am about it.” 

The remainder however, was told with such 
fnjqucnt intervals, and so incoherently, that I. 
vvilf not attem'^ t to repeat it in his own words; 
in fact, it was not without considerable difficulty 
that I succeeded in extracting from him a con- 

« 2 
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nected and intelligible statement, for he reverted 
to home at every pause,—almost at every sen¬ 
tence. Perhaps it was not madness; but long 
may it be before 1 again witness such morbid 
wandering of the mind ! 

Lawrence spent the fortnight of deliberation 
at Glen Cottage in reading such controversial 
books as Mr. Harrison put into his hands, and 
in listening to his comments upon them; nor 
did it appear that, in his new capacity of tutor 
in divinity, Harrison took any unfair advantage 
of liim,—beyond imbuing with subtleties and 
sophistries, a mind but too well prepared by 
circumstanc(^s to receive them, and too super¬ 
ficially informed to detect their fallacy. Law¬ 
rence acknowledged that his manner was even 
paternally atfectionate; so that he seemed to be 
j*eally more solicitous to save a soul, than to 

I. 

.secure a convert, flad he provoked discussion, 
he might, with all his ingenuity, have proved 
less successful. As it was, he gained over his 
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pupil more by the romance than th^ logic of 
his subject; and so skilfully and so imper¬ 
ceptibly that, when he began to meditate 
seriously for himself, Lawrence came to the 
conclusion that he had been a Papist all his life 
without knowing it; that there was no essential 
and irrcconcileablc difference between the Church 
of England and the Church of Rome, except that 
the devotion of the former was less sincere, its 
piety less practical, its forms less solemn and 
becoming, and its repudiation of infallibility 
opposed to the holiness of their common Apos¬ 
tolic origin and therefore heretical; conversion, 
truly, is a simple process with superficial minds. 
Give me a youth with a tincture of sentiment; 
a common-place conscience, more curious than 
compunctious; a good musical ear; a small 
smattering of the divinity of the schools, but v. 
fair portion of the conceit that glories in nctn- 
rietv, and cannot attain unto it: I will under- 
take to make a proselyte of him in an hour.— 

Q 3 
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or even' Saif the time, if he has a further 
premium in view in the form of a pretty girl, 
or a good fortune! For conversion does not 
necessarily involve cither celibacy or poverty. 

On the expiration of the fortnight, Lawrence’s 
novitiate had terminated, to the entire satisfac¬ 
tion of his instructor. He avowed his peniten¬ 
tial adherence to the true faith, and his readiness 
to make a public profession of it whcncv’er 
required. But this by no means corresponded 
with Mr. Harrison’s views. He actually pro¬ 
hibited, not only his public profession, but all 
private confession of the change—even to Agnes 
herself! What cannot a man obtain, who has 
the power of controlling a lover’s destiny? 
Lawrence acceded to every thing; and, in 
return, was permitted to resume his intimacy with 
Agnes, though not avowedly as her acknowledged 
suitor. Such was their position on his return to 
Cambridge, when he changed his gown to exempt 
himself from chapel attendance. 
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But there was a second “ condition” wTuSi Har¬ 
rison would not as yet explain to the neophyte: 

“ It was quite a matter of secondary importance, 
and might be conveniently deferred.” Lawrence, 
with all his facility, was wanting neither in honour 
nor in conscience; and, while he felt bound to 
observe his promise to maintain secrecy for the 
present, he also considered it his duty to avoid 
all (;ompliance with the forms of the English 
Church, as far as it was possible ; and even to 
vindicate the pretensions of the Church of Rome, 
when th(3y chanced to become the topic of con¬ 
versation. His father was one of those straight- 
forwcU-d John Bulls, of whom we saw daily 
specimens in the times when “No Popery” was 
a frequent cry; one who honestly believed that 
the oath of abjuration meant no more than that 
“ God^ave the King and d—n the Pope’\ 
were inseparably united. The anathema and 
the blessing were so blended together in his 
imagination, that it might be doubted if he 
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could &^*"any possibility have uttered the one 
without the other. It could not be otherwise 
than that collision would arise, bctwe<‘n his 
opinions and those now adopted by his son; 
nor could the latter, however cautious, steer 
with dexterity the very difficult path between 
filial reverence and religious constancy. Th<‘ 
first required him to defer to a father’s preju¬ 
dices ; the last, to vindicate the faith which he 
professed. He wished to do his duty; but 
conscience could be satisfied neither way. 

Nor was this his only trouble. Agnes and he 
had long since understood each other; nor is it 
necessary to define exactly the steps l)y which this 
mutual understanding had been attaincxl. The 
method, in such cases, varies wonderfully. Sonw'- 
times a single look is sufficient; indeed, this is, 
believe, the most common course. It is not 
easy to describe such looks. Sometimes they 
incline this way; sometimes the other. In oiu; 
case it is plaintive; in another, merry. Then; 
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is the look of frankness, and the loo^myste¬ 
rious ; now it is lighted up with surprise, and 
now it glances reproach. Whatever is its appro¬ 
priate, distinctive epithet, there is no doubt that 
a single look, provided it be a look of mutual 
intelligence, does the business most effectually, 
and as often as any other formula in the labora¬ 
tory of love. 

However this may be, it was the fact, that, 
l)y some means or other, Lawrence and Agnes 
understood each other perfectly; so perfectly, 
that the only question was ,—when ? But in all 
properly-appointed alliances, this is a question in 
which the parties directly interested are not the 
principals, unless they are blest with indepen¬ 
dence of age or fortune. Sometimes they are 
too young, yet oftener too poor; and the higher 
li ters m ust be consulted. This was precisely 
the point at which Agnes and Lawrence had 
arrived, when the latter accompanied Farquhar 
to the Glen, to explain the catastrophe of the 
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tandemtZEd desk. Mr. Harrison had received 
them with his usual courtesy and urbanity, and 
listened to their narrative with good-humoured 
facility; though he expressed his fears that 
some papers had been lost by the imfortunate 
.accident. Ouch w,as the comity of his manner, 
and the cordiality of their reception, that 
Lawrence wtis emboldened to press for an 
explanation of the further “ condition” on which 
the hand of Agnes was contingent. He at 
length obtained it; and well might he be 
horror-struck by the communication : — “ He 
must take orders in the Church of England!!!” 

Lawrence, .after this communication, only 
remained at the Glen long enough to obviate 
the suspicion that he contemplated any breach 
of the engagements he had already made, and 
found an opportunity of apprising Agnews pf the 
terms her father had imposed; but without 
telling her of the extent to which he had already 
complied. To his surprise, she encouraged him 
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in resistance. On her father’s way through 
town, Mrs. Lawrence, at her son’s instance, 
called upon them at their hotel, and invited 
Agnes to spend a day at Highgate. What 
then occurred has been already narrated, 

W’'ith the impetuosity of an an^ and dis¬ 
appointed man, young Lawrence resolved to 
seek an immediate interview with Harrison, and 
followed him to the continent. He overtook 
him at Marseilles, resolute to force an explicit 
avowal of all his ulterior purposes, or to repu¬ 
diate entirely the second condition of the 
alliance. But Harrison was inexorable; and 
his courage failed. He returned to Paris, 
where the news of his father’s illness met him. 
He hurried on to London, only to be refused 
an interview by his still indignant parent. He 
wroteto Agnes, fully acknowledging what he 
had before concealed finm her, — that he had 
yielded to her father’s terms; and his letter was 
returned with the chilling answer: 
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“ An apostate from his Church can never be 
faithful to a woman, and shall never have the 
hand of 

“ Agnes.” 


END OF VOL. I. 
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